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JUNIOR COLLEGE CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL 
COMPLETION COURSES 


A Symposium 


THE PLACE OF COMPLETION COURSES IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI 


HE inadequacy with which some 
Ter the existing institutions deal 
with difficulties in the care and educa- 
tion of young people is indicated by 
Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director of the 
American Youth Commission, who 
maintains : 

It is likely that from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the youth of America are not 
getting anything like adequate health 
services. Even in the haleyon days of 
1929, more than 50 per cent of the 
vouth of America were living in 
homes in which the income was less 
than $1500 per year. Forty per cent 
of the youth of high school age never 
enroll in high school; and of those 
who enroll, approximately 50 per cent 
remain until graduation. Further- 
more, of those enrolled, we have evi- 
dence that our curricula are ill suited 
to at least 60 per cent of them. Whose 
function is it to meet these needs of 
youth? Certainly it is a divided re- 
sponsibility. But how can we effect 
the most effective organization for 
supplying these needs? 

To the last question raised by Dr. 
Rainey, an appropriate answer would 
be: Existing institutions are quite 
unprepared to deal adequately with 
difficulties in the care and education 
of young people because we have no 
comprehensive plan as yet for the 
care and education of American 
"‘IRainey, Homer P. “The Care and Education 


of American Youth.’ The Educational Record, 
17:454-455. July, 1936. 


youth. A comprehensive plan should 
be developed through well-directed, 
co-operative endeavor in terms of the 
needs of youth. 

To be able to determine intelli- 
gently the needs of these young peo- 
ple, we must know their characteris- 
ties and the influences to which they 
respond most readily and effectively. 
We must know, also, the different 
kinds of goals toward which they 
direct their efforts; know whether or 
not these goals are sensibly related to 
the social, political, and economic de- 
mands made upon youth; know 
whether or not young people are get- 
ting the kind of guidance, training, 
and education suited to the achieve- 
ment of goals which fit youth effi- 
ciently for the kind of life it will be 
required to live. In addition to such 
information, we should have for par- 
ticular regions data such as these: 


How many persons between the ages 
of 16 and 25 are employed in a par- 
ticular region which is being served 
by a junior college? In what types 
of work are these persons employed ? 
How many of them ean be given pro- 
grams of education which. will in- 
crease their efficiency as workers and 
citizens? What types of programs of 
education are recommended for 
these persons? What is the turnover 
of workers between the ages of 16 
and 25%? How many workers between 
these ages can be absorbed annually? 
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In what types of work can they be 
absorbed? What types of programs 
of education are required to fit effi- 
ciently persons of these ages for the 
employment opportunities in: the 
region which a junior college serves? 
What are the principal causes for the 
discharge of workers between the ages 
of 16 and 25? How many persons of 
these ages need financial assistance to 
pursue a program of education suited 
to their needs and capacities? 

Fortunately, through the activities 
of the American Youth Commission, 
we may hope to get such information 
and, with it, we should be able by co- 
operative endeavor to develop a plan 
for the care and education of youth; 
and in such plan we should include a 
place for completion courses. 


Purpose of Completion Courses 


Completion courses should provide 
opportunities for experiences which 
help the learner to acquire in an or- 
ganized way the knowledges which 
are necessary to understand, first, how 
to get along harmoniously and effec- 
tively with one’s fellow man; second, 
how we have reached the level of civil- 
ization and of culture which we now 
enjoy; third, how scientific achieve- 
ments may be used to improve the 
social and economic lot of every per- 
son; fourth, how to speak and to 
write correctly, clearly, simply, and 
convincingly ; fifth, how to enter gain- 
ful employment advantageously ; and 
sixth, how to keep physically and 
mentally fit. 

Completion courses provide oppor- 
tunities for those experiences essen- 
tial to the satisfactory rounding out 
of one’s general education. What are 
these experiences of which we speak? 
They are the activities which help to 
educate a person so that he may be 
socially efficient as well as individ- 
ually competent; so that he may be 
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positive and not negative in his be- 
havior; so that he may achieve an 
integrated personality. 


The Integrated Person 


By an integrated person we mean 
one who has the following character- 
istics : 

1. First of all, the integrated per- 
son is poised. He is not easily aroused 
to emotional outbursts. He may be 
emotional at times, but he recovers 
fast. His decisions usually are based 
on intellecfial analyses and not on 
feelings or hunches. 

2. He is social-minded. He is con- 
cerned with the well-being of his fel- 
low men but he is not a sentimental- 
ist. He does not merely talk about 
what should be done; he does some- 
thing. He urges action but not hasty 
action. He plans and revises his 
planning in the light of experiences 
based on sound principles. 

3. He is self-projecting. That is 
to say, he is able to identify himself 
with world activities. He is not pro- 
vincial or insular. He realizes that 
he is a member of the world family. 
He has a loyalty to his family, his 
neighbors, his community, his state, 
his nation, and to the world. He can 
control and direct his abilities in ways 
that bring personal satisfaction and 
useful services to society. He knows 
how to lose himself in others. He 
belongs efficiently to his group. 

4. He is suggestible but not too 
suggestible. He is not flighty or too 
ready to change his convictions. He 
is not closed to suggestions, but he is 
not suggestible to the point of being 
a radical or a reactionary. He does 
not go to extremes; and he will not 
commit himself to anything without 
scientific investigation and mature 
deliberation. 

5. He is sensitized. He does not 
earry his feelings on his coat sleeves. 
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He is not easily hurt. He is neither 
too tender nor too hard. He is ready 
and willing to help in ways that do 
not tend to undermine the morale or 
the self-respect of the person who is 
being helped. He can take construc- 
tive criticism without resentment; in 
fact, he is grateful for and profits by 
such criticism. 

6. He is energetic. He appreciates 
fully and clearly the importance of 
health, both physical and mental. To 
conserve his energy, he knows when 
to play and whem,to rest. His play 
and his rest re-create him, restore his 
energy when it is running low, keep 
up his confidence and _ self-respect, 
and give him the courage to push on 
under pressure or conflict. 


7. He is successful, but his concep- 
tion of suecess is not merely the accu- 
mulation of wealth. He deems himself 
successful if he keeps his self-respect 
and commands the respect of his fel- 
lows, is interested in doing work that 
gives him satisfaction and that adds 


in some degree to the social effective- 
ness and happiness of those with 
whom and for whom he works. 


Completion Courses Needed 


Completion courses, constituting a 
completion curriculum, should help 
to produce integrated persons with 
the characteristics enumerated, whose 
activities are governed by the high 
purpose of getting the truth, of re- 
cording it accurately, of interpreting 
it without prejudices, and of using it 
in ways that will help to solve the 
problems growing out of the fact that 
existing institutions are quite unpre- 
pared to deal adequately with the dif- 
ficulties resulting from recent social 
and economic changes in the United 
States. 


Effectiveness of Courses 


A simple and practical procedure 
for building completion courses which 
would be helpful in producing inte- 
grated persons and which could be 
used as a sound foundation for spe- 





Tis month’s symposium arouses a considerable amount of 
controversy amongst the contributors and offers a fertile field 
of speculation for all readers. It’s a pertinent question, this 
one of what courses we are to offer in the junior college for those 
who are completing their education. It puts squarely before us 
the consideration of what the schools have to offer which is so 
important that it must be presented before the student finishes 


his schooling. 


We have thought of terminal or completion courses more often 
as vocational in nature. In the present article, however, Dr. 
Ricciardi devotes most of his discussion to cultural completion 
work. Other phases of the problem are treated in subsequent 


articles of the symposium. 


Dr. Ricciardi, president of the San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, is well-known in the secondary field, particularly be- 
cause of his ten years of work in the State Department of 
Education. Dr. Ricciardi is the author or co-author of three 


books in the secondary field. 
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cialized training, is based on the pre- 
mise that a completion curriculum is 
effective to the degree to which it 
provides : 


First: Opportunities for experi- 
ences which help the learner to ac- 
quire the knowledge which is neces- 
sary to get along harmoniously with 
one’s fellow men ; 

Second: Opportunities for experi- 
ences which help the learner to ac- 
quire the knowledge which is neces- 
sary to appreciate how we _ have 
reached the level of civilization and 
of culture which we now enjoy; 

Third: Opportunities for experi- 
ences which help the learner to ac- 
quire the knowledge which is neces- 
sary to appreciate how the 
achievements of the scientists may be 
used to improve the living conditions 
of every person ; 

Fourth: Opportunities for experi- 
ences which help the learner to ac- 
quire the knowledge which is neces- 
sary to speak and to write correctly, 
clearly, simply, and convincingly ; 

Fifth: Opportunities for experi- 
ences which help the learner to ac- 
quire the knowledge and the basic 
skills which are necessary to enter 
gainful employment advantageously ; 
and 

Sixth: Opportunities for experi- 
ences which help the learner to ac- 
quire the knowledge which is neces- 
sary to keep physically and mentally 
fit. 

Based on these criteria, completion 
courses should be so constructed or 
designed as to develop basic under- 
standings. A basic understanding is 
the outcome of those learnings which 
enable a person to behave in ways 
that give him satisfaction and make 
him a useful member of the society in 
which he lives. There are six basic 
understandings which a completion 
curriculum should help definitely to 
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develop in each person who completes 
the curriculum. These six basie un- 
derstandings are: social understand- 


ing, environmental understanding, 
literary understanding, health under- 
standing, emotional understanding, 


and vocational understanding. These 
understandings should help each per- 
son to behave as nearly as possible 
as an integrated person having the 
characteristics which have been com- 
mented upon already. 

Specifically, how is such a comple- 
tion curriculum to be constructed? 
It should be built in terms of six 
major fields, namely, the fields of lit- 
erature and drama, social sciences, 
sciences, life sciences, music and art, 
and specialized training. What 
courses should be included in each 
field? Until we have more specific 
data of the type which we discussed 
in the opening columns of this article, 
we can probably be safe with the fol- 
lowing generalizations: 


LITERATURE AND Drama—16 UNITS 


Freshman Composition and Litera- 
ture—6 Units. Through thoughtful 
reading and regular writing, the stu- 
dent is trained in lucid and effective 
expression ; through the study of the 
more important literary types, he be- 
comes familiar with the fundamental 
principles of literary criticism and 
interpretation. 

Fundamentals of Oral Interpreta- 
tion—6 Units. The course in oral 
interpretation of literature provides 
training in the analysis of literature 
for presentation through the spoken 
word, in the cultivation of a clear, 
resonant, pleasing voice, and in the 
development of bodily grace and 
poise. 

World Drama—2 Units. The work 
of the course consists in reading mas- 
terpieces of the great dramatists se- 
lected from an anthology and repre- 
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BASIC UNDERSTANDINGS 


sentative plays from an approved list, 
supplemented by lectures on the thea- 
ter and the development of its art. 

World Novel—2 Units. This course 
in the representative works of the 
greatest novelists is designed to pre- 
sent through reading and lectures a 
survey of the development of the 
novel as a literary form. 


SociaAL ScieNcEs—15 UNITs 


Logic—3 Units. A general survey 
of the field of thinking. Deduction 
based on the syllogism. Induction 
based on the nature of evidence, col- 
lection, and assembling of data. 
Practical application of these princi- 


ples in personal, scientific, and social 
problems. 

Introduction to Sociology—3 Units. 
A survey of the field and its methods. 
Discussion of social theories. Illus- 
trative and practice material will be 
sought in the social situations of the 
present time and in local areas. 

Trends in Civilization—3 Units. A 
survey of the social sciences review- 
ing the development of man in rela- 
tion to the world in which he lives. 

Business Economics—6 Units. A 
study of the various organizations in 
economic society, such as the banking 
systems, business organization, condi- 
tions governing the markets, negotia- 
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ble instruments and their usage in 
common everyday practices, stand- 
ards of living, family and personal 
budgets. 


Scrences—3 UNITS 


Survey of Physical Sciences—3 
Units. A study of the solar system 
with particular reference to the 
earth as the home of man, and the 
principles of physics and chemistry 
which underlie astronomy and geol- 
ogy. 

Lire Scrences—3 UNITS 


Survey of Biological Sciences—3 
Units. A study of the development 
of scientific thought; the place of 
biology in present-day living; char- 
acteristics of living material; the 
form and structure of plants and ani- 
mals; bacteria and fungi; disease and 
control of disease. 


Music AND Art—6 UNITS 


History and Appreciation of Music 
—4 Units. The purpose of this course 
is to give the student a knowledge of 
the origin of music and the steps in 
its development from the ancient to 
the modern era and to develop in him 
an appreciation of high standards of 
music. The course is a survey of the 
history of music considered as an ele- 
ment in the development and culture 
of human values. Various styles of 
music are studied, modern tendencies 
are discussed, and master works are 
analyzed. 


Art Appreciation—2 Units. This 
course gives the student an under- 
standing of the principles which un- 
derlie the theory and practice of the 
arts as well as an acquaintance with 
great works of art. The student ac- 
quires a knowledge of everyday art— 
the ceramic arts, furniture and flower 
arrangement, and an appreciation of 
American and modern art movements. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING—17 UNITS 


(To be determined by the vocatien- 
al interest of the student.) 


SUMMARY OF COMPLETION COURSES 
IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Literature and Drama.......... 16 units 
Social Sciences ...................... ae 
SE 2. = 
Life Sciences .............0..00...... , * 
Musie and Art........................ ge * 
Specialized Training ............ ie 
60 ‘ 


State Requirement of Health 
and Physical Edueation.... 4 ‘‘ 


Tetei........ 64 units 


Any comprehensive plan for the 
care and education of American 
youth should give an important place 
to completion courses. Such courses, 
in orderly and logical sequence, 
should constitute a core program of 
education designed to help each learn- 
er to acquire the knowledges and the 
basie skills that are essential to the 
development of basic understandings, 
without which he cannot develop an 
integrated personality and live as a 
socially efficient and individually 
competent person. 


We must remember that if we are 
to plan comprehensively and effective- 
ly for the care and education of all 
youth, it is necessary to have authori- 
tative data concerning the needs of 
youth; the characteristics and the in- 
fluences to which youth responds most 
readily and effectively ; the different 
kinds of goals toward which youth 
directs its efforts; the kind of guid- 
ance, training, and education best 
suited to these goals; and other per- 
tinent data for the region which our 
junior college serves. 





ee 





———— 





COMPLETION COURSES IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ENGLISH CURRICULUM 


ALICE CECILIA COOPER 


N ESTABLISHING any curriculum in 
Line junior college two major prob- 
lems immediately arise: What courses 
do students want? and What courses 
have educators learned from experi- 
ence are best adapted to the needs and 
training of students? Obviously there 
is slight value in offering courses 
which students avoid; and it is 
equally true that required courses 
seldom awaken the interest and the 
will to mastery that characterize most 
elective courses. Any curriculum 
should aim, therefore, toward a wise 
and effective combination of funda- 
mental and stimulating courses. 


Of the relative importance of the 
English courses in a college student’s 
program in relation to other fields, no 
discussion is needed here, since the 
value of good training in the mother 
tongue has long been recognized as 
a business and social necessity. 

Perhaps no other subject offers the 
student so wide an opportunity to 
acquire the experiences which help 
form an integrated person. Through 
an analysis of fiction and drama, he 
may learn how to live effectively and 
harmoniously with others. The cul- 
tural value of a study of the master- 
pieces of both the past and present 
is unlimited. English serves as a tool 
subject for the understanding and the 
increase of all scientific achievements. 
The power to express one’s thoughts 
both orally and in written form is of 
immeasurable value to every one. 
In all business life a good basic train- 
ing in English is a decisive factor in 
suecess. Nearly all persons in their 
leisure hours turn to some type of 
printed English for recreation, stimu- 
lation, and information. Since it then 


lies within the province of English to 
contribute so greatly, the material 
which can be presented in two years 
of college courses becomes a matter 
of paramount importance. 

Just what this content should be 
does not depend, however, on whether 
the course is planned for completion 
or academic students. In neither case 
does the student’s purpose in taking 
a specific course or the instructor’s 
aim in presenting it differ materially. 
While it is decidedly true that the 
approach to the material and the class 
treatment of it will not be identical, 
and the techniques in presenting it 
may vary considerably, yet experience 
shows that the basic material may 
well be the same in all English courses 
open to freshmen, whatever may be 





Avtior of five texts in the sec- 
ondary field is Dr. Cooper. Her 
newest book is for use in English 
and social studies integrated courses. 
Before going to San Francisco Junior 
College at the opening of this new 
school, Miss Cooper served as head 
of the English department at Modesto 
Junior College for several years and, 
prior to that, as supervisor of senior 
English at University High School. 
Oakland. She has been a member 
of the faculty of both Stanford and 
the University of California. 

“IT have taught all the courses pre- 
sented in the article except the col- 
lege public speaking class,” says Dr. 
Cooper, “so the ideas are not just 
theories.” 
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the difference in their academic train- 
ing and life plans. 

In the second year, however, dif- 
ferentiation is advisable. While aca- 
demic students are turning from gen- 
eral and fundamental courses to ones 
more definitely limited and more 
closely related to specific fields in 
English, the second year completion 
students may well be directed to 
courses which offer an opportunity to 
widen their interests and life experi- 
ences. 

A well-balanced completion cur- 
riculum in English may then achieve 
its aims by establishing certain basic 
freshman courses to be supplemented 
by a group of second-year electives. 


First Year Courses 


For a first semester freshman 
course for those who have qualified 
by passing the entrance examination 
in English, an introductory course in 
various types of literature is an effec- 
tive approach. To give the student 
the necessary broadening experiences, 
these readings should represent vari- 
ous types, periods, and authors. Let 
us agree that the aim of this study 
should not be literary criticism or 
analysis of style, but rather the lively 
penetration of thought, an ability to 
grasp the gist and scope of the writ- 
ing, an interpretation of its ideals 
into present-day situations, and, above 
all, such insight, satisfaction, and 
pleasure as will induce a student to 
wish to read not only good books but 
the best ones. 

In determining what material will 
serve best to attain these goals, many 
junior colleges in this state have fol- 
lowed the lead of the University of 
California and are now using the 
diversified literature found in Shakes- 
peare’s Henry IV, Part I, and his 
powerful tragedy, Hamlet; in the 
pithy essays of Francis Bacon; in 
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Swift’s satires in Gullier’s Travels; 
and in selected poems from Robert 
Browning. Since this material pre- 
sents three important centuries with 
four notable authors in five types of 
writing, it affords the variety and 
scope which is advisable for an intro- 
ductory course in literature. 


Following this course in interpret- 
ing and appeciating great literary 
works comes a second semester course 
in writing. Since the sole purpose of 
this course is to develop ease and 
accuracy in writing, it is not merely 
a continuation of the drills on funda- 
mentals and mechanics, such as are 
essential in a Subject-A course, nor 
is it an introduction to journalism or 
a review of business correspondence 
procedures. All these are good, but 
they do not adequately develop the 
student’s power to express himself in 
clear, forceful, and concise English. 
To gain this power and use it easily 
the student must have extended and 
continuous practice in writing. There 
is but one way to learn to write, and 
that is to write. No amount of oral 
discussion and analysis of the work of 
others can do for a student what he 
accomplishes by presenting his own 
thoughts in written form. 


Teaching Composition 


Usually the first hurdle for the in- 
structor in this course is to convince 
the class that the purpose of the 
course is not to produce a certain 
number of themes of a_ specified 
length. It must be a practical course 
to advance the student personally 
through mastery of the use of the 
written word. This accomplishment 
calls for training and practice in the 
many types of writing used in our 
busy world today. But it is not the 
type which is important—it is the 
writing. Students in these comple- 
tion courses have thoughts which they 
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wish to express and they wish to sway 
the opinions of others by expressing 
them ; hence the training they require 
is largely in the matter of selecting 
and organizing their material into 
effective writing. 


Before reaching this point the stu- 
dent must naturally have developed a 
certain amount of technique through 
training in paragraph organization, 
the upbuilding of consistent outlines, 
and frequent practice in short themes 
upon which he has received construc- 
tive criticisms both from the instruc- 
tor’s written comments and from 
class discussions. But whatever he 
writes, he should keep before him the 
fundamental aims of accuracy, sin- 
cerity, and ease ; and upon completing 
the course he should no longer feel 
that the pen in his hand cramps his 
thoughts but is an active, willing tool 
for their expression. 


Oral Interpretation 


Concurrently with these two courses 
in the introduction to literature and 
to the art of writing, a freshman in 
completion college courses should be 
developing himself through practice 
in speaking in oral interpretation 
classes. The needs in this work and 
the importance of the work eall for 
its continuation throughout one year. 
To establish correct habits of speech, 
logical thinking in extemporaneous 
talks, desirable voice qualities, and an 
easy platform address are processes 
which call for careful drills and per- 
sistent practice. Fortunately very 
few college students today need to be 
convinced of the necessity for and the 
value of this training. They recog- 
nize its contribution to all their daily 
business, club, and social activities; 
and it is well that both students and 
instructor agree upon the purpose of 
this year of constructive development 
of personal powers. 


Upon the completion of these three 
types of English courses at the close 
of the freshman year, a student 
should have established some definite 
skills in each of the fields. His power 
to analyze and comprehend the 
printed page, his ability to express 
himself in effective speech, and his 
skill in setting forth his ideas in lucid 
English should all have been devel- 
oped and strengthened. 


The Second Year 


The first year of English having 
consisted largely of established 
courses, the second year may well 
present a wider, freer range. The 
field is wide, and the possibilities 
many. While the curriculum of the 
junior college is still in the experi- 
mental stage, a few facts about it have 
already been established; and while 
we do not know exactly which are the 
best courses to offer every student, 
we do know some which offer distinct 
advantages. At present two paths 
seem to present the best opportuni- 
ties. One is a course entitled Modern 
Literature; the other is World Mas- 
terpieces. In both of these the mat- 
ter of selection and elimination is 
vital, for in this wide field with every 
form of writing it is impossible to 
cover all the phases of prose, poetry, 
drama, fiction, and biography; yet a 
semester course in these two fields will 
open to completion students many a 
door to beauty and enriched thought. 


Contemporary literature makes a 
strong appeal to most college stu- 
dents. They definitely desire to know 
what the present-day writers are con- 
tributing to the thought and accom- 
plishments of the world. A course 
of this type would therefore include 
some study of the outstanding work 
of twentieth century poets, drama- 
tists, essayists, and biographers. A 
browsing acquaintance with the best 
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poetry in our tongue, with several 
types of pertinent essays and articles, 
groups of distinctive one-act and full- 
length plays, and a dip into the lead- 
ing new biographies will do much to 
answer student’s questions about lit- 
erature today; and from this view it 
is easy to turn back to the great 
minds of the past. 


Study of Novels Omitted 


Perhaps we may be questioned as to 
why the living novelists are not in- 
eluded here. For several reasons I 
eliminate the novel for a completion 
course. First, the outside reading of 
many students is now confined largely 
to fiction and magazine articles; con- 
sequently their information about 
novels is already somewhat estab- 
lished. Second, it is better to devote 
the limited time for class discussion 
in a two-unit college course to shorter, 
complete units like a one-act play, a 
long narrative poem, or an outstand- 
ing short story than to a long novel 
which covers the work of several class 
periods. Again, the cost of the best 
modern novels is prohibitive for class 
work, and few junior college libraries 
have material adequate for this study. 
The reading of novels curtails the 
scope of the course at the sacrifice of 
other equally representative and 
available types. For this reason any 
real study of the novel best belongs in 
advanced courses where matters of 
technique and accomplishment can be 
fully analyzed and evaluated. 


Completion courses of the sopho- 
more year may well transport the 
student beyond the confines of his 
own tongue and the present age into 
the treasure house of world writers as 
revealed in their masterpices. Here, 
as in the two other courses in litera- 
ture, it is well to keep prominent the 
cultural and appreciative aspects, 
rather than the factual and critical 
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ones since the purpose of the course 
is to invite students to step beyond the 
confines of today and to carry away 
with them a desire to travel along 
the byways which they have barely 
glimpsed through this introduction to 
international literature. The selec- 
tion of class material for the study 
of these masters consequently will be 
wide in scope, not too extended in 
length, and will be representative of 
the best in world thought along many 
lines. 

For a general cultural course, such 
as Contemporary Writers and World 
Literature, there are several good 
collections available at reasonable 
cost. 

A summary of the suggested com- 
pletion courses in English is then 

FOR FIRST YEAR STUDENTS 
Units 
First Semester : 

An Introduction to Literature... 3 
Second Semester : 

The Art of Writing...................... 3 
Both Semesters: 

Oral Interpretation (2 units 

per semester ) 


FOR SECOND YEAR STUDENTS 
First Semester : 
Contemporary Literature .......... 2 
Both Semesters : 
World Masterpieces 
per semester) 


(2 units 


Our Objectives 

But whatever the courses selected, 
the objectives remain unchanged. We 
still desire to train students in more 
accurate thinking, to give them ease 
and effectiveness in both oral and 
written expression, to widen their 
personal experiences through their in- 
tellectual and emotional analyses, and 
to open wide the door for their fur- 
ther enjoyment of literature. 














SCIENCE AND SOCIAL TRENDS 
FRANK B. LINDSAY 


OMPLETION COURSES are being de- 
hemor among the several phy- 
sical and biological sciences because 
of the recognition of their important 
potential contributions to the reor- 
ganizations of social living now in 
progress. This is taking place be- 
cause students who terminate formal 
schooling with graduation from junior 
college participate in adult affairs 
and assume human _ responsibilities 
equally with those whose professional 
goals require further attendance at 
universities. The obligations attach- 
ing to membership in American demo- 
cratic society necessitate for their 
successful discharge that knowledge 
and experience be had in every de- 
partment of science. 

The comparatively mature sciences 
have demonstrated intimate interre- 
lationships and a fundamental unity 
within natural phenomena. Among 
major concepts developed through sci- 
entific investigation the principles of 
conservation of matter-energy and 
evolution claim chief consideration in 
any completion course. The one 
affirms the identity of substance in 
star and man and the behavior of 
each in accordance with universal 
law. The second discloses compre- 
hensive processes of development 
which embrace cosmic galaxies and 
human institutions. Within this 
framework of natuial kinship and 
determined change the citizen, worker, 
and member of a family must seek 
solutions for maladjustments and 
satisfactions of desires. 


A completion course in science 
should demonstrate above all the 
nature of scientific truth and the 
techniques of scientific investigation. 
It is important for an individual in 


modern society to be able to judge 
what knowledge is of most worth and 
to discriminate between honest claim- 
ants and vociferous propagandists. 
To be of social use, a course in science 
must habituate the student to analysis 
and deliberation in original situa- 
tions. The patience, toil, careful re- 
checking of data, elimination of mis- 
taken hypotheses, and impersonal 
skepticism involved in the verification 
of scientific conclusions are to be 
made clear. In a period of rapid 
transition when such institutions as 
the family, business, and government 
are responding to new forces with 
bewildering abruptness, the scientific 
approach and disposition to sus- 





Hene is an article which does 
not stop with theory but which 
actually suggests the content 
for completion courses in sci- 
ence. Not that the author ex- 
pects any school to follow the 
outline as he presents it here, 
for, as he says at the close of 
his article, “a survey of the 
local community and the inter- 
ests of any student-group 
should determine particular 
topics for emphasis.” 

Mr. Lindsay has been in the 
San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College since 1930. He is now 
serving as dean of men and 
chairman of the division of en- 
gineering and mathematics. He 
is also director of the Richard- 
son Astronomical Observatory 
and a member of the state 
scope and sequence committee. 
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pended judgment are particularly 
essential to preserve mental stability 
and integrity of personality. 


Conservation Important 


Conservation of natural resources, 
material and human, should deter- 


mine the principal items in a comple- 
tion course in science. If the original 
resources of national power — coal, 
petroleum, and iron in particular— 
which have made possible the Ameri- 
ean standard of living are to be util- 
ized with least waste and for the bene- 
fit of all, their primary importance 
must be made unmistakable. 

It must be emphasized, likewise, 
that soils and forests need husbanding 
against depletion, erosion, and plant 
and insect foes. The relations of vita- 
mins and hormones to human fitness 
and efficiency figure prominently in 
science for social utility, since it is the 
vitality of the American people which 
chiefly guarantees their continued 
welfare and happiness. The unend- 
ing warfare against infectious dis- 
eases cannot be too often stressed nor 
too strongly impressed, for the les- 
sons of hygiene and economies obvi- 
ously have not been learned while 
death rates still stand high in the low- 
er income groups. Again, the growth 
and quality of population is a scien- 
tifie question amenable to scientific 
control. The menace of the propaga- 
tion of the unfit cannot escape the 
attention of citizens concerned over 
the costs of crime, insanity, and un- 
employables. 


Social Responsibility of Science 


Too often hitherto, protagonists of 
the sciences have disclaimed the social 
responsibility of science. To be sure, 
the facts of science are indifferent to 
human considerations. The laws of 
nature are not respecters of persons. 
But a college completion course in 
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InTERSCHOLASTIC Athletics in the 
Interest of Physical Education is the 
topic for next month’s symposium. 
The lead article will be written by 
W. H. Orion, chief of the division of 
health and physical education, State 
Department of Education. Present 
plans also call for additional articles 
devoted to a discussion of units of 
instruction. Dr. Trillingham’s excel- 
lent discussion will serve to intro- 
duce the discussion of specific units 
in such fields as consumer education 
and science. 


The prices for the magazine re- 
main the same as announced—35 
cents per copy in quantities of ten 
or more when ordered before the 
first of December, 50 cents for single 
copies. 





science should not expect to ignore 
the social implications of its subject- 
matter. In a curriculum of general 
education the purpose of such a 
eourse is frankly consumer service. 
The end sought is not the training of 
scientists nor even the discovery of 
alert minds that might develop ability 
in the search for truth. Instead, the 
course should aim at making students 
at home with the data of science and 
able to locate and utilize whatever 
they may need in their future voca- 
tions and social relations. A survey 
is bound to be superficial if it attempts 
to be exhaustive. Thoroughness can 
be preserved by a limited selection of 
topics drawn from many fields but 
unified by their significance for busi- 
ness and leisure. Applications of sci- 
ence to ordinary living and daily 
occupations should be distinetly 
stressed. 


The laboratory work of completion 
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science courses, if it is not to be sterile 
in effect, must be shaped to the indi- 
vidual interests of students. The 
method of experiment and skill with 
apparatus can be learned in connec- 
tion with separate personal concerns. 
To develop genuine appreciation and 
facility it is quite unnecessary for a 
whole class to perform the same oper- 
ations, read the same gauges, and 
confine itself to phenomena entirely 
unrelated to the differing goals of the 
members. 

To be concrete, students of home- 
making, dress design, dramatics, pho- 
tography, and advertising could unite 
in the study of the physics of light, 
color values, and geometrical planes. 
The materials of home furnishings, 
gowns, and costumes form a common 
topic for part of the group. The 
chemistry of picture-making need not 
concern the members as a whole, nor 
the dyeing of cloth and the testing of 
textiles for composition and quality. 
But students of merchandising prob- 
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ably would join in the study of these 
materials. 

Again, the agriculture class might 
find common ground with apprentices 
of hair-dressing and beauty treat- 
ments in the study of fungicides and 
cosmetics. Many sciences can con- 
tribute toward well-rounded lives; 
every home touches the domains of 
botany, bacteriology, chemistry, psy- 
chology, and hygiene. 

In a brief article, it is not possible 
to indicate the exact content of any 
completion course in science. Nor 
would it be desirable to attempt to do 
so, for a survey of the local com- 
munity and the interests of any stu- 
dent-group should determine particu- 
lar topics for emphasis. In any such 
course, however, a central core of 
study would include those principles 
derived from every science of especial 
social significance while the mastery 
of many facts and detailed processes 
would be restricted to interested 
groups and individuals. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION—A REAL BUSINESS 


One of the world’s largest business enterprises is the American public 
school system as evidenced by the following facts released by the United 
States Office of Education, Department of the Interior: 

America’s school property is valued at $12,050,000,000, including $2,150,- 


000,000 held as endowment and other trust funds. 


only $400 per pupil. 


This is an investment of 


Transportation of 2,794,000 pupils to school in 77,000 vehicles is handled 
at an average cost of $20 per pupil per year. 
There are 3,500 county superintendents and 14,000 city superintendents of 


schools. 


There are 28,000 high schools in the United States. 
In ninety large city school systems, the average cost per pupil for operation 


of the school plant each year is $9.56. 


To educate the rural school child it costs on the average of $53.31 per year. 
To educate a city school child it costs on the average of $92.68 per year. 











SOCIAL STUDIES AND COMPLETION CURRICULA 
GRACE V. BIRD 


HE proportion of students who 

graduate annually from junior 
college in California is 14 per cent 
of the total enrollments. This means 
that the loss between entrance in the 
junior college and graduation there- 
from is 86 per cent. The loss be- 
tween entrance and the completion of 
two years of work, with or without 
graduation, is nearly 80 per cent. 
The loss between the first and second 
year is 50 per cent. The loss between 
entrance and the completion of even 
one year of work is more than 25 per 
cent. These figures represent the sit- 
uation for the junior college as a 
whole. I understand that in many 
junior colleges, and I know it is true 
for our own, the losses in completion 
curricula are even higher in their per- 
eentages. Such facts lay upon the 
junior college an added obligation of 
distributing with care the time and 
place allotment of its offerings so that 
the maximum number of students 
may obtain the most needed experi- 
ence in basic understandings before 
their withdrawal, which is to say as 
early in their junior college careers 
as possible. 


First Year Important 


This does not mean, of course, that 
the offerings of the junior college 
need be decreasingly essential in the 
succeeding semesters, but it does 
mean that offerings should be so or- 
ganized that during the first and sec- 
ond semesters the primary needs of 
the probable drop-outs shall have been 
met. It also indicates that the meth- 
odology employed in the first year, 
and: particularly in the first semester, 
shall be such as to provide students 
with adequate practice in seeking out 


and appraising knowledge indepen- 
dently of teacher direction and of 
seeking out and appraising the au- 
thorities on whom they are to depend 
for the guidance of their opinion and 
actions. It is likely that most of these 
drop-outs will depend upon the opin- 
ions of others. We should try to in- 
sure that, before they leave us, they 
recognize the validity of dispassion- 
ate intelligence. 


Social Experience Needed 


This is especially true for the field 
of social studies to which experience 
indicates that the vocational comple- 
tion student is often too ready to give 
only the minimum of his attention. 
His maximum interest goes to techni- 
eal fields. In social and cultural 
courses he has often had little more 
than the minimum of experience in 
his high school years. 


A check of the September, 1936, en- 
trants to our own completion cur- 
ricula shows the following high school 
experience in certain of the subject- 
matter fields which we commonly re- 
gard as contributing specifically to 
man’s understanding of man or to 
his understanding of man’s institu- 
tions: Thirty-three per cent of the 
entrants have had no course in Eng- 
lish literature. They have elected 
commerical English or some other 
form of vocational English to supple- 
ment the regular first two high school 
years. In foreign language 50 per 
cent have had no course, and only 
34 per cent have had as much as two 
years. About forty per cent have 
had some experience in art or music 
or dramaties, largely in ‘‘skill’’ 
courses. In the field of social studies, 
33 per cent have had only the one 
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year of American history and govern- 
ment prescribed by law. Sixty-seven 
per cent, however, have taken at least 
one additional semester in the social 
studies field, and 13 per cent have 
completed a high school major of four 
years. 

The theoretically typical student 
entrant to our 1936 completion cur- 
ricula in his high school program has 
had one-half unit of literature, one- 
half unit of foreign language, two 
units of social sciences, and three- 
fourths of a unit in art, music, or 
dramaties. His experience in voca- 
tional or trade subjects averages more 
than five units. A check of the drop- 
outs from among last year’s entrants 
to completion curricula indicates that 
they are a representative cross section 
of this classification. 





WE call this article to the atten- 
tion of the three authors who con- 
clude the symposium with discus- 
sions of technical courses. They 
should have something to say about 
Miss Bird’s implication that emphasis 
in the junior college should assure 
the student—since he has already 
had so much vocational work in his 
high school days—of adequate so- 
cial studies experiences rather than 
reserving the great amount of his 
time for technical courses. 

Miss Bird is dean of the Bakers- 
field Junior College. She feels that 
her work with guidance, student per- 
sonnel, and the curriculum has led 
naturally to a study of the social 
needs of students. This article pre- 
sents her ideas in regard to some 
of these needs. Miss Bird has served 
for the past two years as president 
of the California Junior College Fed- 
eration. 
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Many Poor Readers 


The implications in these facts are 
intensified somewhat when we note 
that this same theoretically average 
completion student is, by his own 
statement, not much of a reader and 
not very familiar with his local public 
library. By evidence of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, his reading abil- 
ity is not high. Scores made last year 
by our completion entrants on the 
test, when compared with those made 
by our lower division certificate en- 
trants (non-recommended as well as 
recommended), showed the following 
differences, which are probably large 
enough to be significant : 


Score for Score for 
Lower Division Completion 
Students Students 
75 percentile........ 157 140 
I e ctintteheoxions 136.4 122 
25 percentile.......... 113.6 96.4 


Since what is true in these respects 
in our junior college seems to be true, 
in a general way, in other junior col- 
leges, any services for which we make 
provision must certainly heed these 
facts not only in the selection of con- 
tent for curricula but also in the time 
organization of that content. The 
problem of such planning for techni- 
eal or skill subjects is less complex 
than for the field of social studies. 
The success of the latter is also much 
more difficult to measure convine- 
ingly. 

It is the assumption of the social 
studies that they contribute to im- 
proved social understanding and to 
those qualities defined in Dr. Ricciar- 
di’s discussion by the terms ‘‘self- 
projecting’’, ‘‘suggestible’’, and ‘‘so- 
cial-minded’’. It is also an assump- 
tion of the social studies that they 
supply the individual with a needed 
content of experience not usually 
available through subject-matter fields 
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which are primarily occupational in 
intent. What then shall we say is the 
least social studies obligation of the 
junior college to its completion stu- 
dents in view of our facts and assump- 
tions? And what shall we say may 
give optimum results in view of their 
needs in the junior college toward 
other ends and in view, further, of 
what we know will be their probable 
actual length of attendance with us? 

Dr. Ricciardi has presented his 
reply in the form of specific reecom- 
mendations for the entire two-year 
period, defining both quantity allot- 
ment and content. His proposal as- 
signs more than half the program to 
studies in the field of literature, 
drama, music, art, and social sciences. 
An examination of the current cata- 
logues of California junior colleges 
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indicates that such distribution is not 
the common practice. Whether it 
should be or not is debatable. What 
does not seem debatable, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, is either the cer- 
tainty or the particularness of the 
junior college’s responsibility toward 
the completion student in supplying 
social studies experiences for him. 
These experiences should do all they 
ean to bridge the gap between what 
we find by study he already possesses 
in ‘‘social’’ equipment and what the 
State has a right to expect of him, in 
view of its investment. The outcomes 
of such courses should be found in an 
ability to observe, to discover source 
materials, to discriminate between au- 
thorities, to evaluate proposed solu- 
tions, and to adapt these findings to 
the student’s own social problems. 


SCHOOL DOORS OPEN TO 30,000,000 AMERICANS 


The opening of a new school year centers interest on the statistics of school 


population which are always popular at this time. 


Among the most interesting 


are the following as supplied by the Office of Education, U. 8S. Department 


of the Interior: 


If your youngster went to a kindergarten or elementary school today, he 
was one of the more than 23,000,000 young Americans who did likewise. 


? 


That ‘‘ grown-up 


son or daughter who stepped out to high school joined 
with 6,000,000 other youths eager to prepare themselves for life. 


College 


doors opened to more than 1,000,000 young men and women last month. 
Responsibility for instruction of America’s school family will fall this 

year to approximately 1,018,000 teachers in both publie and private institu- 

tions of learning. One fourth of the nation’s school teachers are men, 75,000 


of whom offer instruction in the elementary grades. 


Since 1920 there have 


been 18 per cent more men teachers and only 6 per cent more women teachers 


in our publie elementary schools. 


If your child attends a rural school, he could go to class 161 days this 


term, it is estimated. 
days. 
ance only 157 days. 
absent from school. 


The chances are that he will be absent about twenty-six 
The city school will be open 182 days, but each child will be in attend- 
Every day there are, on the average, 4,000,000 children 
School attendance records, however, are improving. 


The total school population in the country is greater than the combined 


populations of New York state, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 


If America’s 


- peace army of education went on the march—four abreast at regular infantry 
pace—the back-to-school parade would begin at New York City, cross the coun- 
try to San Francisco, return to New York, and stretch back across the country 


to Lincoln, Nebraska. 





























COMPLETION COURSES AND PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


HARRY E. TYLER 


HE inadequacy of secondary edu- 
‘Reales to meet the needs of modern 
youth is almost too well known to 
require mention. Every study that 
has been made in the past few years 
of the effectiveness of our educational 
program has pointed to this same 
conclusion—the traditional secondary 
school is not preparing our young 
people to live effectively in modern 
society. Even the junior college, 
which is the youngest segment of the 
secondary school, and which by rea- 
son of its youth should be the nearest 
to modern conditions, has failed to 
measure up to its expectations. 

At its inception the junior college 
was a post-graduate course in the high 
school and was largely academic in 





Because pr. Ricciardi’s article 
discusses the integrated personality, 
it seems only logical that it be sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of someone 
representing the guidance field. And 
so, to the dean of counseling and 
student personnel of Sacramento 
Junior College goes the task of ex- 
amining the psychology behind this 
“integrated personality” concept. 

Mr. Tyler’s big objection to the 
lead article proves to be that it 
“makes no provision for students to 
develop a satisfactory system of val- 
ues or a philosophy of life.” 

Before taking over his present 
position, Mr. Tyler served as dean of 
men. Prior to his coming to Sacra- 
mento, he had experience as teach- 
er, coach, and administrator in 
Nebraska schools. 





nature. After being freed from the 
high school it continued to be largely 
university—preparatory in its cur- 
riculum. Then came the idea of ter- 
minal courses. These were largely 
vocational and in many cases were 
nothing but the old high school shop 
courses transplanted into a new envi- 
ronment. Nearly all of the present 
publie junior colleges offer both kinds 
of curricula, college preparatory and 
terminal. 

But even the terminal or comple- 
tion courses in the vocational field 
have been unsatisfactory in many 
ways. Most institutions have not 
established their vocational courses 
as a result of a community or state- 
wide survey and are, therefore, not 
meeting a real need. Such courses 
are usually built upon the idea that 
the students will stay with them until 
they have completed the full pro- 
gram. Yet, a half or more of the 
junior college students withdraw be- 
fore graduation. The junior college 
that hopes to prepare adequately its 
students for life must take cognizance 
of the large number who never finish 
their junior college education. 


Lack of Philosophy 


Much of the weakness in the junior 
college curriculum may be due to the 
lack of a functional philosophy or aim 
of education. In the past the aims of 
education have been stated in terms 
of ‘‘developing American citizenship”’ 
or of those more or less segmented 
‘‘eardinal principles’’ of a generation 
ago. What we should seek in edu- 
cation is the development on the part 
of the student of a wholesome or inte- 
grated personality. Nor is this mere 
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change of nomenclature. Intelligent 
citizenship and all the other tradi- 
tional aims of education will be real- 
ized when the school helps its students 
to attain wholesome personalities. 

The present emphasis on college 
preparatory courses, which is com- 
plicated by contradictory philosophies 
of education has a tendency to disin- 
tegrate or disorganize the personali- 
ties of students. Mental hygienists 
agree that a feeling of security is 
necessary to a wholesome personality. 
Yet the maze of courses offered and 
the complexity of the curriculum oft- 
entimes leave the student in chaotic 
confusion. The junior college admin- 
istrator can do little about the univer- 
sity preparatory courses. He can, 
however, turn his major efforts to the 
construction of completion curricula 
which will help students to develop 
integrated personalities. 


The Wholesome Personality 


What principles should underlie 
this type of curriculum? In attempt- 
ing an answer to this question we 
must first describe the characteristics 
of ‘‘the wholesome personality’’. Like 
so many of the terms in modern edu- 
cation, the word ‘‘integrated’’ has 
gathered about it certain unfavorable 
implications so that we prefer to use 
the term ‘‘wholesome’’ rather than 
‘‘integrated’’ personality. 

Dr. Ricciardi has stated that the 
integrated person is poised, social- 
minded, self-projecting, suggestible, 
sensitized, energetic, and successful. 
These are indeed some of the charac- 
teristics of the wholesome personality. 
The wholesome or integrated person, 
however, is distinguished from the un- 
wholesome or disintegrated personal- 
ity not alone by these characteristics 
but by the attainment of complete 
maturity—physical, intellectual, and 
emotional. 


Maturity Implied 

He who possesses a wholesome per- 
sonality is mature in every respect. 
He is able to adjust himself to a 
changing world and to changing con- 
ditions. He is self-reliant and inde- 
pendent, yet he knows how to co-oper- 
ate with his fellows. He is able to 
meet all of life’s problems as a mature 
person, and not with childhood ‘‘fixa- 
tions’. The completion curriculum 
should be constructed with the aim of 
helping students to attain this matur- 
ity that is implied by the goal of a 
wholesome personality. 

A few years ago the high school 
program sought to prepare the stu- 
dent for life. Such is no longer the 
ease. The junior college is now the 
cap-stone of secondary education. It 
is here that the final training for ma- 
turity must be given to the developing 
personality. 

The preparatory curriculum with 
its complex matriculation require- 
ments and its multiplicity of requi- 
sites and prerequisites has a tendency 
to continue the dependency of child- 
hood. Many of our terminal courses 
likewise have been so sketchy and seg- 
mented as to be of little help in per- 
sonality development. The best cur- 
riculum of completion courses now 
offered is of little value without an 
adequate guidance program at the 
heart of the junior college. Develop- 
ing personalities need the assistance 
of suitable counseling to attain ma- 
turity, and such counseling requires 
a guidance program. 

If the completion courses and the 
guidance program in the junior col- 
lege are aimed to help the student 
develop complete maturity, they must 
likewise assist him in attaining that 
feeling of security that is so necessary 
to the wholesome personality. Such 
feelings of security come when one 
feels himself a part of, or belonging 


~ 
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to, a home, organization, or institu- 
tion. If students are to have a feel- 
ing of security they need an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression. Dr. Ric- 
ciardi’s suggested program for com- 
pletion courses omits this vital point. 
This must be provided in the fine arts 
curriculum. Informational material 
concerning the drama, art, and music 
is not enough. The curriculum must 
give an opportunity for participation; 
and in a junior college this activity 
should never be considered as ‘‘extra- 
eurricular’’. 


Student Activities 


Student activities in which every 
student can take part, in the fields 
of physical, intellectual, and social 
endeavor, should be given curricular 
importance. 


The cultural aspects of personality 
development must be recognized by 
the builder of completion courses. 
For a large number of our young 
people, the junior college will be the 
end of their formal education. The 
practically unselected nature of the 
homes from which they come makes 
it all the more incumbent upon the 
junior college to give them some cul- 
tural training. We should inelude 
not only informational material 
about the rise of modern civilization, 
but we should also give our young peo- 
ple opportunities for cultural partici- 
pation in present-day society. 


Self-understanding is likewise a 
requisite to a feeling of security. It 
is also a necessary party of the whole- 
some personality. Here again the 
junior college must provide oppor- 
tunities for the individual to discov- 
er his own abilities and capacities. 
A earefully organized testing pro- 
gram which covers a wide variety of 
personality traits and _ intellectual 
and social characteristics should form 
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the basis for the development of self- 
understanding. 


Guidance Needed 


Measurement, however, is not 
enough. Classes in group guidance 
or orientation are essential to this 
type of program. The students 
should be given some knowledge of, 
and an opportunity to practice, the 
principles of every-day psychology 
and the precepts of mental hygiene. 
A wide variety of vocational and cul- 
tural courses gives students the op- 
portunity of trying out their abilities. 
This goes a long way towards over- 
coming the feeling of failure and 
frustration so frequently the result of 
a narrow academic curriculum. 


It is not enough to evaluate com- 
pletion courses in terms of the criteria 
of basic understandings. The fact 
that knowledge is not power has be- 
come notorious. The curriculum 
must not be merely made up of con- 
tent courses. The wholesome person- 
ality is made up of habit patterns. 
To omit a consideration of the actual 
functioning of young people in social 
situations is a serious error. The cul- 
tural completion curriculum must 
provide opportunities for the students 
to make social adjustments. Courses 
in mental hygiene, etiquette, social 
dancing, and other social amenities 
given in connection with a laboratory 
of school activities should take a 
prominent place in the junior college 
program. These things are just as 
necessary to the development of a 
wholesome personality as are academ- 
ic content or vocational skill courses, 
and in later life they may prove to be 
more important. 


The most noticeable weakness of all] 
completion courses, and this also 
seems to have been omitted from Dr. 
Ricciardi’s program, is the lack of 
opportunity for students to develop 
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a satisfactory system of values or a 
philosophy of life. Social philos- 
ophers emphasize the place that the 
value pattern of a nation has had in 
its development. A nation with ma- 
terialistic values may have developed 
in a material way, but its higher life 
is undeveloped. A personality with- 
out a philosophy of life or an appre- 
ciation of spiritual values could not 
be called wholesome or well-integra- 
ted. The junior college completion 
or terminal curriculum must give 
youth an opportunity to develop his 
finer sensibilities, if we are to meet 
his needs. 

The present junior college program 
with its two-fold curriculum of pre- 
paratory and terminal courses is un- 
suited to meet this situation. A 
confusion of philosophy and aims of 
education has resulted in a _ hodge- 
podge of educational chaos. The aim 
of education should be to help the stu- 
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dent to develop a wholesome person- 
ality. The most important criteria 
of this wholesome personality is ma- 
turity and a feeling of security. Uni- 
versity preparatory courses can never 
be expected to help youth attain this 
goal. We must look to an adequate 
curriculum of completion courses, 
giving the students opportunities to 
gain understandings and to partici- 
pate in social and cultural experi- 
ences, to help us reach our aim. A 
complete guidance program, offering 
individual counseling and group guid- 
ance through orientation, personal 
adjustment, and mental hygiene, 
should lie at the heart of the modern 
junior college. 

Such a program as has been out- 
lined here may seem difficult of 
attainment, but only through such a 
curriculum ean the public junior col- 
lege ever hope to help its students to 
attain wholesome personalities. 


LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION ESTABLISHES 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Concerning the activities of the Modern Language Association of Central 
and Northern California during the school year 1935-1936, Mrs. Belle Bickford 
of University High School, Oakland, who has served as president of the associa- 
tion during this time, writes: ‘‘I wish to mention the establishment of a mod- 
ern language service bureau this past year under the sponsorship of the associa- 


tion. 


It is well organized now and seems to be filling a long felt need as we are 


continually receiving requests for advice in regards to language methods and 
courses and for information of all kinds that will aid in the progress of 


language work. 


San Francisco. 


We hope to make the bureau a permanent institution with 
increasing benefits to language teachers. 


It is located at Mission High School, 


Last year the association endeavored to unify the teaching of languages in 
this section of the state, to bring before the instructors in schools and colleges 
the necessity of improvement in methods and courses of study, and to interest 
all teachers in the betterment of language teaching.’’ 

Professor Torres-Rioseco of the University of California has been chosen 
as president of the association for the current year. 























MUSIC AND ART AS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
COMPLETION COURSES 


EDNA BARR LOVE 


T A TIME when we are just begin- 
A ning to think we understand the 
significance of the terminal course, we 
are confronted with the completion 
course. 

Responsibility for the shift in ter- 
minology is immaterial. Completion 
course seems preferable to terminal 
course; it is less abrupt, less final. 
Terminal implies conclusion, end, 
even bitter end, while completion im- 
plies accomplishment, achievement, 
fulfillment, climax—all of which terms 
are most encouraging to the educator 
as well as to the learner. 

The realization of what seems to be 
the aims of the completion course will 
necessarily depend upon a change in 
the opinion of numerous educators 
concerning the nature of education, 
but those who have long supported 
creative education will welcome the 
new emphasis. Surely the task of 
helping the student ‘‘to find himself’’ 
can be more interesting than the task 
of merely supplying factual knowl- 
edge—or ‘‘finishing him’’. 

One of the major problems of eur- 
riculum revision will be to discover 
to what extent socialization of content 
of courses and teaching methods may 
be promoted without reducing all 
studies to a deadening sameness and 
without placing too definite limita- 
tions upon technical training. Mas- 
tery of technique gives ultimate free- 
dom of expression. It is intelligence 
more than feeling which results in ex- 
pression, which, it seems, is an aim of 
the completion course. 

The junior college must necessarily 
provide technical or professional 


courses in all fields in which the final 
product is dependent upon the acqui- 


sition of a basic technique. It is, 
however, in these departments of edu- 
cation that the real benefits of the 
psychology underlying the completion 
course might be realized, that intel- 
lectual skeletons might be made to 
live, to take on meat and muscle. 
The peculiar nature of music and 
art, especially that of music, is such 
as to compel use of the creative meth- 
od of approach. Modern pedagogy of 
musie is based upon practically the 
same educational criteria as those 
stated by the advocates of the com- 
pletion course. Hence, in these de- 
partments, there need be no serious 





WE hear much these days 
about appreciation courses. 
Music appreciation. Art appre- 
ciation. Literature apprecia- 
tion. We have become quite 
satisfied with and quite proud 
of our acceptance of this work 
in our secondary schools. Miss 
Love, however, towards the 
close of her present article. 
questions the actual value of 
these appreciation courses so 
far as music is concerned. 

Miss Love is chairman of the 
music department of Modesto 
Junior College and commission- 
er of fine arts of the Northern 
California Junior College Asso- 
ciation. Her teaching experi- 
ence in other schools has in- 
cluded several summers as 
instructor of music in the 
American Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Chicago. 
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difficulty in making any necessary 
adjustments. 


Appeal of Music and Art 


The fact that music and art have 
had phenomenal success in the junior 
eollege is sufficient evidence of the 
strong appeal made by them to the 
late adolescent age of the junior col- 
lege student. Observation of the ex- 
pansion of departments of music and 
art in the senior college and of the 
improved standards of performance 
in the high school suggests the health- 
ful influence of the junior college 
upon the cultural arts and testifies to 
the effectiveness of its teaching. 

Specifically, the several depart- 
ments of music and art may be classi- 
fied as those of theory, appreciation, 
and applied. 

Theoretical courses are designed to 
offer opportunities for the acquisition 
of technical skill such as is necessary 
to the professional or semi-profession- 
al performer. The content of such 
courses presupposes some preparatory 
training and experience. Such con- 
tent is usually cumulative and must 
be pursued for a considerable time 
if the prime objectives are to be real- 
ized. The student specialist obviously 
will be in contact with applied and 
appreciation courses, which, if prop- 
erly presented, reveal the social back- 
ground of his studies. It would, 
therefore, seem that the content of 
theoretical courses should pretty 
much hew to the traditional line ex- 
cept to the extent that they may make 
use of creative expression. 


Technique for the Amateur 

For the amateur, interesting and 
valuable technical courses may be de- 
vised in which a minimum of theory 
is presented and a socialized proce- 
dure is utilized. The objective of 
such a course would be the mastery 
of a simple problem through mastery 
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of the technique involved in the prob- 
lem. Procedure and progress could 
be definitely planned, but planned 
without consideration for any artis- 
tic objective beyond the immediate in- 
terest and need. Experiment might 
afford us genuine surprise with re- 
gard to the amount of theory thus 
mastered and absorbed. Such practi- 
cal courses in theory would supple- 
ment, or substitute for, rather than 
displace the specialized professional 
courses. 


Appreciation Courses 


Appreciation courses in musie and 
art, including history, are generally 
believed by educators to be best 
suited to the needs of the general, 
as well as the special student. It is 
true that the content of appreciation 
courses would seem to assure their 
adaptability to the needs of the so- 
cialized course; indeed, theoretically, 
one can build what may appear to be 
a bullet-proof course, one that is con- 
vineing on paper but dead as far as 
active functioning is concerned. 

There are reasons for this disap- 
pointing result. The suecess of the 
socialized course of college calibre in 
musie and art depends upon training 
and experience in many fields. If 
more than a superficial attainment be 
realized, the instructor must be either 
an intellectual giant or an impostor, 
or he must be a musician, painter, 
sculptor, architect, philosopher, sci- 
entist, historian, et cetera, or he must 
know so little that he ean remember 
the fact at the right time. In addition 
to this information, he must possess 
an interesting personality, command 
of language, and the ability to organ- 
ize well all materials. 

But it is not on these facts alone 
that this challenge to the present-day 
high evaluation of these courses is 
based. 
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There are reasons why appreciation 
courses fail to meet the requirements 
of the completion program. The ap- 
preciation course is primarily in- 
tended to supply an active emotional 
experience in response to the works 
of music or art presented. If any 
considerable time is given to a dis- 
eussion of the social background, it 
would be impossible to present an 


adequate number of examples through: 


which the emotional experience is to 
be gained. Courses presenting the 
social background of the arts, when 
directed by an expert, may be most 
valuable, but they cannot supply any 
degree of emotional stimulus. 


Applied Courses 


The applied courses in music and 
art are planned to provide opportun- 
ity for the development of individual 
skill. Such studies stimulate both in- 
tellectual and emotional activity. The 
student, through his practical expe- 
rience with tone, rhythm, dynamics, 
or with color and line, is made con- 
scious of the governing power of sci- 
ence; he must practice concentration, 


control, mental and physical poise ; he 
must exercise patience and persist- 
ence. He learns of the contribution 
of great minds through his attempt to 
re-create their creations. 


Group Activities 


In the activities, such as choral 
and instrumental in music, or stage- 
eraft in art, there are additional op- 
portunities, which, even more fully, 
permit the realization of the aims of 
the completion course. The student 
experiences harmonious group effort ; 
he practices team-work, self-subordi- 
nation for the benefit of a group; he 
is engaged in the re-creation of the 
beautiful. He is disciplined, sensi- 
tized. 

We cannot omit any single phase of 
the present curriculum of musie and 
art, but, because of the peculiar val- 
ues of the applied and activity 
courses and because they so fully 
meet the needs of both special and 
general students, it would seem that 
they are entitled to additional empha- 
sis in the completion course program 
of the junior college. 


LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION PLANS FOR YEAR 


The research council of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California, under the direction of Dr. F. H. Reinsch of the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles, will devote the year to the organization of material on 
minimum essentials, cultural aspects, significant changes in language proce- 


dure, and to similar topics. 


It is the hope that such material may be incor- 


porated into a handbook which can be used by all language teachers in the 


State of California. 


In an attempt to promote wider knowledge of the new trends in language 
instruction among those outside this field, the Association has appointed a 
publicity committee, headed by Miss Esperanza Carrillo, co-ordinator of lan- 


guages for the Los Angeles City Schools. 


Through the co-operation of the 


Federated Women’s Clubs, the Association will give a series of radio programs. 

The Modern Language Forum is the professional organ of the Association. 
Dr. Marion Zeitlin of the University of California at Los Angeles is acting- 
editor and is desirous of making the publication not only a vehicle for scholarly 
articles in the linguistie field but also a clearing house for new ideas and 


experiments in language teaching. 








A PHILOSOPHY AND A PROGRAM FOR 
SEMI-PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


ROSCO C. INGALLS 


NSTRUCTORS and administrators in 

the field of junior college education 
are meeting many challenges today 
that come from within their own 
ranks as well as from the ranks out- 
side the profession. These ehallenges 
demand attention and require ade- 
quate response in theory and in or- 
ganized curricula to meet the essen- 
tial needs of youth. 

Note some of the challenges: 


We junior college people are blazing a 
new trail. We are amazed at our success. 
Almost 500 new institutions in twenty-five 
years! Are we sure we know what it is all 
about? If we think it is only the first two 
years of a standard college, we haven’t be- 
gun to see its possibilities. Also we may be 
amazed in a few years at our failures.’ 

Junior college enrollment is certain to in- 
crease steadily provided the junior college 
offers the desired types of training. The 
junior college must meet the vocational 
needs of its community. There are other 
ways in which it ean enrich the life of the 
community from which it draws its support, 
but there is none any more realistic than 
this one.? 

The junior college, far more than com- 
monly supposed, is a terminal institution for 
a large proportion of its student body. 
Much more attention should be given to 
devising, perfecting, and popularizing suit- 
able terminal curricula, both of the semi- 
professional type and of the general civic 
cultural or social intelligence type.* 


In attempting to answer the chal- 
lenges that have just been presented 
by these quotations, it is essential 
that we, in the junior college, have 
a well defined philosophy of education 
to guide our practices and actions in 





1A. M. Hitch—in a circular letter, September 
25, 1936, for the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

2w. W. 
College,”’ 
ber, 1936. 

*Walter Crosby Eells—‘Intentions 
College Students,” Junior College Journal. 
October, 1936. 


Haggard—“‘A Demand on the Junior 
Junior College Journal. 7:1-2.  Octo- 


of Junior 
7:10. 





Me. INGALLS, who here describes 
the principles behind the organiza- 
tion of vocational courses at Los 
Angeles Junior College, should find 
many who are interested in what 
he has to say, for L.A.J.C. is a pio- 
neer in the development of the semi- 
professional curricula. This school, 
by the way, with its 4800 students, 
is the largest junior college in the 
world. 

Mr. Ingalls has had eighteen years 
of experience in Los Angeles schools, 
serving during that time as teacher, 
evening school principal, high school 
vice-principal and principal, and 
finally as director of the Los Angeles 
Junior College where he has been 
since 1934. 





curricular construction and offerings 
for youth. What are some of the 
essentials in such a philosophy? Here 
follows one answer for your consid- 
eration. 

The organization, educational pro- 
grams, curricula, and administrative 
plans of the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege are established on certain basic 
assumptions and principles: 

1. That to provide the service to 
the community that any publie junior 
college may be expected to give, ade- 
quate attention must be given to the 
needs, interests, and aptitudes of four 
groups of students: 

(a) Those wishing to take lower 
division university work in prepara- 
tion for the colleges and professional 
schools of the upper division of the 
university. 
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(b) Those who wish to remove high 
school deficiencies in subject or grade 
in order to qualify for admission into 
regular lower division university 
work. 

(ec) Those who by desire, need, in- 
terest, and aptitude wish vocational 
training on the junior college level 
for the occupations requiring two 


years of training and classified in the 


semi-professional fields. 


(d) Those who are mature adults 
on full-time employment in the com- 
munity and who wish late afternoon 
or evening classes for further cultural 
development, for additional training 
in their fields of employment, or for 
entrance into one of the fields indi- 
cated by (a), (b), (¢) above. 

2. That recent social and economic 
changes in the United States make it 
essential for the welfare of the nation 
and the community that an institu- 
tion in the field of higher education, 
publicly supported, continue to im- 
prove its offerings to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of youths, 16 to 25 
years of age, and that an educational 
service of the type not now available 
in many established colleges and uni- 
versities be made available. 


The Major Function 


3. That, since experience during 
the past seven years indicates that at 
any given term, approximately 75 per 
cent of the enrollment will be study- 
ing semi-professional courses and cur- 
ricula, our major function must be to 
meet adequately the needs of those 
students in the fields we call the semi- 
professional. 

4. That in the interests of justice, 
efficiency, effectiveness of instruc- 
tion, and educational objective, those 
students taking lower division univer- 
sity work be in classes separate and 
distinct from those taking semi-pro- 
fessional courses. 
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5. That curricula of the univer- 
sity lower division type shall parallel 
in content, method, texts, and out- 
comes those offered in the State Uni- 
versity. 


Semi-Professional Curricula 


6. That curricula of the semi-pro- 
fessional type shall be made on the 
following principles: 


(a) that during each term a bal- 
anced program shall consist of two 
or three parts cultural subjects and 
three or two parts skill subjects; 


(b) that the term cultural is de- 
fined to mean comprehensive courses 
of one term’s duration in any given 
field or area of activity or experience. 
Such courses are explanatory of en- 
tire fields of thought rather than 
merely segments of fields. They pro- 
vide vision and breadth of view 
rather than depth and intensive de- 
velopment. They move among the 
peaks of thought and experience and 
activity rather than in the valleys of 
research and limited views; 


(c) that the term skill subject is 
defined to mean a broadly vocational 
training that covers a number of va- 
riations of required skills in any given 
field of training. It involves much 
more than the limited ability to per- 
form certain operations on a specified 
job. It is not trade training. It 
makes possible the student’s adapt- 
ability to changing economic condi- 
tions and adjustments to variations 
that may come in his fields. It seeks 
to create vocational competence ; 


(d) that the given curriculum 
shall take opportunity to encourage 
the student’s use of the total educa- 
tional program at the college to de- 
velop his personality and character by 
wise participation in student life 
activities ; 

(e) that the development of right 
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attitudes and civic-mindedness shall 
be given adequate attention. 


Articulation 


7. That articulation with the 
senior high schools of Los Angeles 
ean and should be improved to the 
end that high school graduates may 
know better the types of educational 
training here available for their ser- 
vice. Also to the end that we may 
build better on the outcomes resulting 
from the reconstructed curricular 
practices now current in many local 
high schools. 


8. That orientation and advisory 
conferences for entering Alphas are 
valuable aids to the guidance and 
adjustment of the student to the 
freedom and_ responsibility for 
achievement provided in the college 
environment made by this college. 


9. That the educational program 
shall provide freedom for youth un- 
der essential guidance, shall develop 
maturity, stability, self - confidence, 
and self-directed interests and activi- 
ties. 


10. That the completion of any 
given semi - professional curriculum 
be measured in terms of student out- 
comes, abilities, appreciations, apti- 
tudes, and skills. 


A Four-Term College 


11. That we think of our institu- 
tion as a four-term college rather 
than a two-year college. Students are 
classified as Alpha, Beta, Gamma, and 
Delta. 


12. That the instructors in any 
given semi - professional curriculum 
supplement the skill and cultural 
courses with participation in student 
lifé activities that will bring students 
into contact and acquaintance with 
men and women engaged in practice 
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of the professional and semi-profes- 
sional fields that will provide ade- 
quate field and inspection trips and 
that will provide a basis for sym- 
pathetic understanding and friend- 
ship. 


13. That a Faculty Committee on 
Problems and Plans is essential for 
the continued evolution and effective- 
ness of the educational program. 


Terminal Curricula at L.A. J.C. 


Guided by this philosophy, semi- 
professional or terminal curricula in 
the following areas have been estab- 
lished at Los Angeles Junior College. 
They include the following: 


Architecture; Art; Business—ac- 
counting, banking, finance, business 
law, management, merchandising, 
secretarial, and registrar assistants 
and school secretaries; Civie Health 
—physicians’ assistants, dental assis- 
tants, nursing; Drama; Electricity— 
radio and sound; Engineering—avia- 
tion, civil, mechanical; Music; Peace 
Officers; Publications; Recreational 
Leadership; and Home Administra- 
tion. 


The last named curriculum, Home 
Administration, was developed during 
studies and conferences of the past 
year and is contained in the Los An- 
geles Junior College catalog for the 
first time, September, 1936. Since it 
meets the tests essential for a voca- 
tional terminal course in that it is 
comprehensive, practical, semi-profes- 
sional, and adjusted to today’s needs 
for youth, a description of the spe- 
cifie courses in this curriculum will 
be valuable for purposes of this dis- 
cussion. 


The complete curriculum for the 
four-semester course in Home Admin- 
istration is described in terms of 
semesters, courses, and units. 
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FIRST YEAR 
ALPHA SEMESTER ' 
Units 
English 51 
(Reading and Composition) ............ 3 
Chemistry 51 (General) ................-.------ 5 
Cultural Arts 65 
(Costume Design) . inpheigunaiines ae 
Biology 51 (Fundamentals) . eihtec setae 3 
Psychology 51  gaguentiinedl cael 3 
Physical Education .............0c00--0 
16% - 
BETA SEMESTER 
Units 
English 52 
(Reading and Composition) ............ 3 
Physiology 51 (General) ..................-. 3 
Cultural Arts 66 
(Interior Decoration) .....................-- 2 
Civie Health 53 (First Aid) . ia a 
Cultural Arts 61 
(Meaning of Culture) ........................ 2 
Psychology 55 (Child Psychology) ...... 3 
Home Administration 51 (Personal- 
ity and Social Development) ............ 2 
PRON TORINO ice iccsctiiccsnines % 
161% 
SECOND YEAR 
GAMMA SEMESTER 
Units 


Home Administration 61 
CROUNEED  Sitccicuecieicman wo 


Economies 51 (Principles) . PRE Ee 3 
Home Administration 55 
(Family Relations) ............................ 3 
Civie Health 59 (Dieteties) 0.00.0... 3 
Home Administration 53 
(Child Growth and Development) .... 2 
OD: ictteatigeesiicsidecatinienlanaesibiaaedicass ae 
Physical Education sicalnasingdeeTencassh comical 1 
16% 
DELTA SEMESTER 
Units 
Home Administration 62 
ee ee 
Home Administration 63 
(Economics for the Consumer) ........ 2 


Political Science 50 

(American eareeeI: nicnnidanaae Oa 
Electives ......... oe 
Physical Edueation 10 “(Health) . 
Physical Education 


16% 

This curriculum is designed to help 
students solve those problems in home 
and family life which are common to 
men and women in every walk of life. 


The particular courses called ‘‘ Home 
Administration’’ in this curriculum 
are described as follows: 


Personality and Social Development. 


Open to both men and women. 

This course deals with the individual in 
his relationship to other individuals. It 
traces the growth of personality, as this 
is influenced by customs and mores, It 
is concerned with the everyday practical 
problems of personality and the correct 
usage in social or business life. 


Child Growth and Development. 


Prerequisite: One semester of biological 
science. 

The essential faets of development during 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence. 
Particular emphasis on the processes 
through which the normal human being 
reaches physical, mental, and social 
maturity. 


Family Relations. 


This course deals with the relationships 
between the various members of the 
family and the effect these have on the 
development of each individual. It 
helps the student to understand the 
problems involved in courtship, mar- 
riage, and homemaking. 


Household Administration. 


Equipment, standards, and methods of 
household work. Management problems 
affecting the social life of the family. 


Economics for the Consumer. 


Standards of living: the financial policy 
of the family with regard to invest- 
ments, life insurance, and real estate 
purchases; the efficient use of family 
income by planned spending and by 
buying to secure ones money’s worth; 
the understanding and avoidance of 
fraudulent schemes. 


Among the electives specially ree- 
ommended to students for inclusion 
in this curriculum are the following: 


Children’s Literature. 


This course is designed so as to give the 
student a knowledge of children’s lit- 
erature and to teach him to select liter- 
ature for children and to read to them. 
Since much of so-called children’s lit- 
erature is enjoyed by persons of all 
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ages, as for instance, Alice in Wonder- 
land, Now We Are Siz, Gulliver’s 
Travels, and the Faerie Queene, and 
since some of the greatest authors have 
written books such that the very young 
take delight in them, the course offers 
an exceedingly interesting study for 
those who for some reason or other 
have missed the literature of childhood 
as well as for those who wish to direct 
children’s reading. 


Story Telling. 

A course in the fundamentals of the art 
of story telling. Stories, myths, fairy 
tales suitable for different periods of 
child development are studied and pre- 
sented. The course is designed prima- 
rily for recreational leaders, librarians, 
and elementary teachers. 


Principles of Community Recreation. 


A theory course covering the general prin- 
ciples of organization and direction of 
recreation activities, including a study 
of the history of the play movement; 
the nature and function of play and 
recreation; recreation needs, capacities, 
and interests of various age periods; 
technique of organization and leader- 
ship of typical recreation activities; 
and the construction, equipment, and 
organization of the playground pro- 
gram. 


Life Philosophies of Great Thinkers. 


An opportunity for students to become 
acquainted with the life ideals of a 
selected number of the world’s greatest 
thinkers; to learn how these views were 
related to the times and social condi- 
tions of each thinker; to evaluate these 
views both from the standpoint of the 
thinker’s day and also from our own 
day; through a study of the weak 
points and strong points of each think- 
er’s view, to enable the student better 
to formulate his own life view. 


Landscaping. 

Lecture, 2 hours. 

Principles of design as applied to the lay- 
out of small properties. Walls, walks, 
pools, planting, etc., are dealt with in 
a rather general manner. Study of 
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drafting room procedure; use of con- 
tour maps; inspection trips; lectures; 
readings; making of layouts. 


Motor Vehicles. 


No prerequisite. 

A study of the law pertaining to the 
operation of automobiles, including the 
rules of liability for accidents as well 
as a study of the California Motor 
Vehicles Act considered in detail in 
both its civil and criminal aspects. 


Student response to this new ‘‘ter- 
minal’’ curriculum is favorable. One 
of the best expressions of this favor 
is that contained in a student edito- 
rial in The Junior Collegian, Septem- 
ber 25, 1936: 

This semester Los Angeles Junior college 
offers on its curriculum a course in home 
management—the only one of its kind in 
existence. 

It was started because the _ students 
wanted it badly enough to ask for it. Yes, 
modern, hard-boiled college students, inter- 
ested in European intrigue, lettuce strikes, 
and careers, asked to be taught how to 
manage a home. 

That might mean almost anything. It 
might mean that they were tired of math 
and chemistry and wanted something that 
would give them units and grade points 
without unduly straining their overworked 
brain. 


It might mean that the youth of America 
is rising against the evils of divorce and of 
marriage from the business angle and going 
back to the old fashioned ideals of home 
and hearthside. 

The fact is, it is nothing so extreme. 
Students and faculty merely see a need and 
fill it. The course is as modern as next 
year’s Ford V8. Its object is to teach 
efficiency, the development of personality, 
how to live comfortably on a set salary, how 
to keep the complicated machinery of family 
relations and the home running smoothly. 

A family and a home is an important part 
of everyone’s life. College education is a 
preparation for life. Home management, 
as a science, finds its right and proper place 
in the college curriculum. 























VOCATIONAL COMPLETION COURSES IN THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


T. W. MacQUARRIE 


Hy call these courses of which 

we speak completion? Are 
they any more so than are law, medi- 
cine, or engineering? As long as we 
speak of them in this fashion, we 
hamper their development. 

The so-called completion courses 
are all too often organized in the 
wrong spirit and by people who do 
not believe in them. If we dared to 
state publicly the general conception 
of such courses, it would be somewhat 
as follows: ‘‘ Listen, young man, you 
have been hanging around here long 
enough. We are sick and tired of 





“VJ ocaTIONAL COURSES in the 
junior college, having equal rank 
with all other courses in the institu- 
tion, must first be honorable courses. 
. » » Those who elect vocational 
courses should have no reason to 
acquire an inferiority complex for 
so doing.” This is the theme of Dr. 
McQuarrie’s article. 

Dr. McQuarrie, president of San 
Jose State College and of San Jose 
District Junior College, has long been 
interested in technical courses. This 
interest probably arose from his 
early trade experience and his be- 
ginning teaching as an industrial 
arts instructor. After taking his de- 
gree at Stanford and working out his 
test of mechanical ability, he went 
to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia as director of University Col- 
lege, the downtown branch, which 
is definitely vocational in its aims 
and organization. From there he 
came to San Jose. 





seeing you. We have tried to make 
out of you something that you have 
no chance of ever becoming. You 
are a complete failure. Now we are 
going to give you a completion course, 
and then we will be rid of you.”’ 

To be sure, we are not as tactless 
as this implies, but we nevertheless 
insist on casting a stigma on vocation- 
al courses. We force into them all 
the students who have failed or who 
we believe might fail in the moss- 
grown traditional offerings. Also, we 
strangle these courses with too many 
academic pounds of flesh. If such is 
our attitude and procedure, we may 
as well quit before we start, for such 
offerings will result in nothing but 
failures. 

Vocational courses in the junior 
college, having equal rank with all 
other courses in the institution, must 
first be honorable courses. They must 
be well organized, so well adapted to 
their announced and evident purpose, 
so vital and inspiring as a means of 
entrance to a respectable career, that 
students will come to the college with 
the primary purpose of taking them. 
Those who elect vocational courses 
should have no reason to acquire an 
inferiority complex for so doing. 

Dr. Alexis Lange, one of the fath- 
ers of the junior college movement in 
California, expected the junior col- 
leges to build a good program of voca- 
tional education, and why haven’t 
they done it? There are a number of 
reasons, some of them valid. 

Many colleges are too small and 
cannot possibly cover such a wide 
field of effort. Some are still domi- 
nated by the old traditions in spite of 
endless conferences, panels, conven- 
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tions, educational degrees, and frames 
of reference. Some colleges do try in 
a haphazard and spiritless way and 
they report that none of their stu- 
dents will elect such courses when 
offered. This latter is just the usual 
lazy man’s alibi for a ‘‘do nothing’’ 
policy. 


Pioneering Necessary 


If we are to develop a vocational 
program in the semi-professional field, 
pioneering will have to be done by 
someone. First of all, we will have 
to give up that rationalization for 
laziness, which in reality is only aca- 
demic exclusiveness or what we call 
the maintenance of ‘‘collegiate stand- 
ards’’. We will have to forget our 
formula for a load as consisting of 
fifteen hours or less a week. We 
should get off our spines and on our 
toes. Action must take the place of 
excuses if any progress is to be made. 
Neither introverts, bluffers, nor hope- 
ful rationalizers can develop a satis- 
factory vocational program. 

In the colleges where progress with 
vocational courses is being made, cer- 
tain principles are developing. The 
following seem to be emerging: 

1. First and foremost, the admin- 
istrator in charge must be intelligent, 
courageous, and alert. He must real- 
ize that in spite of our long years of 
delusion, these youngsters want jobs 
and should be prepared for them can- 
didly, definitely, and honestly. They 
will take any course that offers pros- 
pects of a job at the end. ‘‘But how 
about culture?’’ you may ask. Cul- 
ture is quite as likely to develop as 
the by-product of an honest career as 
it is when made the main objective of 
a college course. More likely, as a 
matter of fact. 

2. The instructor in charge of 
such a program must be a man with 
real vocational experience. He must 


know the employers in the field and 
must arrange for the placement of his 
graduates. He should belong to the 
trade and professional organizations 
and be accepted by the employers as 
one who knows his stuff. He must 
be a good teacher, industrious, en- 
thusiastic, devoted. 


3. An advisory group of employ- 
ers should be organized, and their 
advice and counsel should be sought 
and utilized in the improvement of 
the training program. 


4. If possible, each vocational 
group should have its own adviser 
and should constitute a distinet unit 
with its own social and institutional 
activities. 

5. Junior college vocational 
courses will usually be in the semi- 
professional field. Trade training 
may some day be carried on at the 
same age level, but the technical high 
schools are now to a large extent 
taking care of that. 


Few Academic Requirements 


6. Academie requirements gener- 
ally prove to be a nuisanee. They 
have done more to dilute and dis- 
credit our vocational courses than any 
other influence. A course in the study 
of the Constitution of the United 
States will have to be taken, but it 
should not be a punishment course. 
Some good instructor should make of 
it an inspiring contact with our coun- 
try’s traditions, a spirited call for 
good citizenship. Physical education 
is required by law and must be taken. 
Unless properly organized and taught, 
however, it is worse than useless. 

Formal examinations are not neces- 
sary. 

English? Yes, but it should be 
definitely related to the course. Most 
of the students have had English, 
such as it is, for some twelve years 
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already. Why irritate them longer? 
Social science? It too should be re- 
lated to the vocational content of the 
course. Instead of trying to crowd 
everything under heaven into two 
short years, why not leave something 
for adult education to take care of ? 

7. Courses should be practical in 
the general meaning of that despised 
word. They should be called by 
names which the people in the field 
understand. They should have con- 
tent made from the demonstrated re- 
quirements for the successful pursuit 
of the vocation in which the student 
is interested. 

8. Skill courses should really de- 
velop vocational skill, and standards 
should be those of employment. 


Field Work Necessary 


9. Field work must be an impor- 
tant and well organized part of the 
program. 

10. What courses shall we offer? 
Any vocational course in the semi-pro- 
fessional field which promises to lead 
to employment within a reasonable 
time. In general, we should not offer 
a course in a limited field where em- 
ployment is doubtful. 

11. Suggestions for new courses 


ean be gleaned from other schools, 
from advertisements in the popular 
magazines, and from conditions in the 
community. We must not try to 
teach date culture in San Francisco, 
and we cannot fail to teach police 
work in any good sized community. 

12. There is nothing mysterious 
about a vocational program. Any one 
in the field can suggest training pro- 
cedures. An industrious instructor 
can easily start a program and de- 
velop it as experience dictates. 


Suggested Courses 


A list of possible fields for semi- 
professional courses follows: Com- 
mercial Art, Home Decoration, Agri- 
culture, Aviation, Accounting, Mer- 
chandising, Secretarial, Dental and 
Medical Office Work, Nursing, Child 
Training, Costume Design and Con- 
struction, Home Making, Hotel Work, 
Agricultural Mechanics, Drafting, 
Technical Engineering, Journalism, 
Library, Music, Modern Music, Pho- 
tography, Playground Leadership, 
Police Work, Radio Engineering, 
Dramatics, Undertaking, Watch Re- 
pairing, Jewelry, Laundry Work, 
Preparation for Civil Service Exami- 
nations, Highway Engineering. 


N. B. C. FORUM ON GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the American Academy 
of Pediatrics, and the National Broadeasting Company will sponsor a radio 
forum on ‘‘Growth and Development of the Child,’’ which will be presented 


during the coming school year. 


Programs will be broadeast each Wednesday 


morning from 10:30 to 11:00 o’elock, Pacific standard time, over the NBC 


blue network. 


Copies of addresses may be obtained, after they are broadcast, by sending 
5 eents to the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, D. C. 








VOCATIONAL COMPLETION COURSES AT 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


JOHN W. HARBESON 


OCATIONAL COMPLETION COURSES at 

Pasadena Junior College are pro- 
jected over a four-year span, embrac- 
ing grades eleven to fourteen inclu- 
sive. These four grades are organized 
as a single institution with no hard 
and fast boundary line separating the 
twelfth and thirteenth grades. The 
principle of integration applies uni- 
formly throughout the entire four 
years. It is the belief in Pasadena 
that this continuous four-year pro- 
gram offers the most favorable condi- 
tions for the development of that type 
of integrated personality so well set 
forth by Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi in his 
article entitled ‘‘The Place of Com- 
pletion Courses in the Junior Col- 
lege’’ and at the same time provides 
that degree of vocational specializa- 





Dz HARBESON makes the 
important point that success of 
vocational terminal courses 
must finally depend on two 
services, guidance and place- 
ment. It would seem that this 
thought makes a fitting con- 
clusion to the three final articles 
in this symposium. 

Dr. Harbeson has been with 
the Pasadena Junior College 
for twelve years. serving as 
dean before becoming princi- 
pal of the high school and 
junior college in 1927. Before 
coming to Pasadena he had 
served in administrative posi- 
tions in Kansas. His degree 
comes from the University of 
Southern California. 








tion so essential to an effective articu- 
lation with the world of business and 
industry. 


Basic Philosophy 

A foundation of general education 
must be laid for vocational specializa- 
tion adequate for the needs of citi- 
zenship and personality development. 
In a true sense, general education 
never ceases. It is a continuous 
process from birth to death. Even 
after college graduation, the quest for 
general education must be relentlessly 
pursued or one finds himself hopeless- 
ly lost in the forward march of prog- 
ress. All that the college can hope to 
accomplish is to give the student a 
general introduction to or an over- 
view of the major fields of learning 
so that he will not be entirely a stran- 
ger in the world and will have a rea- 
sonable foundation for his further 
study. 

There comes a time when for the 
sake of expediency the student must 
give his major or almost exclusive em- 
phasis to his vocational adjustment in 
order that at a reasonable age he may 
take his place among the workers of 
the world. The aim at Pasadena 
Junior College is to provide this modi- 
cum of general education for the ter- 
minal vocational student by the end 
of the twelfth grade, thereby releas- 
ing almost the entire period of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades for 
vocational adjustment. The experi- 
ence of Pratt Institute, Dunwoody, 
General Motors, and many other voca- 
tional schools has demonstrated that 
two full years above high school are 
none too long a period for a thorough- 
going vocational training on the semi- 
professional level. 
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At Pasadena Junior College an 
attempt has been made to provide 
this foundation of general education 
through a series of general introduc- 
tory or survey courses within the maj- 
or fields of learning. Time does not 
permit this work to be taught in terms 
of traditional subject-matter courses 
which are confined to relatively nar- 
row segments of the major fields. 
Moreover, it would seem logical, if 
survey courses are to be given at all, 
that they be organized at the begin- 
ning of the upper secondary school 
rather than at the end or in the junior 
college years. It would hardly seem 
reasonable, for example, to give a stu- 
dent a survey course in the physical 
sciences on the junior college level 
after he has had physics and chemis- 
try in the high school. 


Required Courses 


The following general introductory 
or survey courses, therefore, are re- 
quired of all students in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades of Pasadena 
Junior College and constitute the core 
curriculum of general education. 


1. Physical Science. 

This course meets daily throughout 
the eleventh year. It provides an 
overview of the physical sciences, 
astronomy, mathematics, and engi- 
neering. It consists of demonstration 
lectures, class discussion, and some 
laboratory work. 


2. Biological Science. 

This course is not required of stu- 
dents who have had the course in gen- 
eral biology in the tenth grade. It 
consists of a general overview of the 
major biological sciences, health, and 
physical education. 


3. The Humanities. 


This course meets daily throughout 
the eleventh grade. It provides an 


introduction to the fields of world lit- 
erature, music, art, and the languages. 


4. General Orientation. 


This is a one-unit course extending 
over one semester of the eleventh 
grade, the aim of which is to familiar- 
ize the incoming student with the op- 
portunities of the college and stimu- 
late him to erystallize the goals 
toward which he is working. A bat- 
tery of standardized tests is also given 
in the course to acquaint the student 
with his abilities, aptitudes, and in- 
terests. 


5. The Social Studies. 


This survey meets daily throughout 
the twelfth grade and provides an 
overview of the major social sciences 
and the general field of business and 
industry. 


6. The American Family. 


This is a survey course in home eco- 
nomics and consumer education meet- 
ing daily throughout the twelfth 
grade and at present required only of 
women. Plans are under way, how- 
ever, for an adaptation of this course 
to meet the needs of men and ulti- 
mately it will be required of all stu- 
dents. 


General Education for All 


It is the feeling of the curriculum 
makers in Pasadena that these gen- 
eral introductory or survey courses 
will provide for every student a 
modicum of general education which 
will serve as a foundation for a cur- 
riculum adaptable to personal needs 
and goals. University preparatory 
students will continue their general 
education in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades through sequence sub- 
ject-matter courses leading to their 
particular fields of professional study 
or specialization on transfer to the 
university. It will be noticed also 
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that the core curriculum as described 
above makes provision for several sub- 
ject-matter electives in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades to be selected by 
the student under guidance. Having 
completed this core curriculum of 
general education in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades, the terminal voca- 
tional student is free to devote vir- 
tually his entire thirteenth and four- 
teenth grades to vocational adapta- 
tion. 


Terminal Courses at P. J. C. 


At the present time more than 60 
per cent of the students at Pasadena 
Junior College are enrolled in ter- 
minal courses. Space will permit 
only a mere listing of these curricula 
with an occasional word of explana- 
tion and possibly one typical example. 


1. Terminal course in general edu- 
cation. 

These consist of subject - matter 
sequence courses above the core cur- 
riculum with provision for depart- 
mental majors. All of the twelve de- 
partments of the college provide maj- 
ors for terminal students. These 
courses differ from the certificate 
courses in that they are not designed 
to provide foundations for advanced 
study in the university but rather ar- 
ticulate immediately with the modern 
world of business and industry. 


2. Business Education. 


In this division are included ter- 
minal courses in secretarial training, 
merchandising, accounting, and busi- 
ness administration. 


3. Vocational Technology. (Avia- 
tion, electrical, mechanical, civil, and 
architectural. ) 

These terminal courses provide a 
general background in_ technology 
rather than prepare for particular 
jobs. An entire building adequately 
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equipped with modern power machin- 
ery and technical laboratories is de- 
voted to this instruction. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years the 
students spend virtually their entire 
time from eight in the morning to five 
in the evening in these laboratories. 
For purposes of illustration the entire 
four-year curriculum for electrical 
technology will follow. 


FRESHMAN (ELEVENTH YEAR) 


Subject Sem. I II 
Physical Science Survey 1A-1B........ 4 4 
ee 4 4 
Humanities Survey 1A-1B.000000..4 4 
gt SE ee 1 
Production Processes Laboratory 

BI siessiiteslDiadibiciaabtaipainiascininapaagibton 2 
Metal Production Laboratory 1B.... 2 
Instrumental Drafting 1-2................ 2 2 
Physical Education or R. O. T. C..... 1 1 


SOPHOMORE (TWELFTH YEAR) 


Subject Sem. I II 
Social Studies Survey 1A-1B.......,.... 4 4 
Production Processes Laboratory 

FUN: \shcenicinonipsncentsenionboteennunionioniniseinennenea 2 
Metal Production Laboratory 15B.. 2 
Production ~~ sages 16A-16B.......... 2 2 
Physies 1A-1B... sissinaniealuiviaia andes Pa 4 
Slide Rule 19... eminmaiinedie 1 
Trigonometry a SEE SS 
ie: ie eee 4 
Physical Education or R. O. T. €..... 1 1 

17 ‘18 


JUNIOR (THIRTEENTH YEAR) 


Subject Sem. I II 
Industrial Electricity 502A-502B_.. 5 5 
Applied Electrical Theory 

co EIS rere 3 63 
Electrical Drafting 504A-504B........ 2 2 
Technical Mathematics 907 or 


ee Ee 4 
Applied Mechanics 911 or................ 
Technical Mathematics 908B.......... . 4 
a oe, 


Pattern Making 903............................ 2 
Physical Education or R. O. T. C..... 1 1 


— 


. oF 
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SENIOR (FOURTEENTH YEAR) 
Subject Sem. I II 
Industrial Electricity 552A552B...5 5 


Applied Electrical Theory 
556A-556B oe 


Electrical Drafting 554A-554B........ 2 2 
Strength of Materials 960A-960B ....(4 or 0) 


Technical Mathematics 
958A-958B .. (0 or 4) 


Industrial Organization 952A-952B 2 2 
Physical Education or R. O. T. C.....1 1 








17 17 


4. Other terminal vocational cur- 
ricula. 


These include the following: Voca- 
tional Music, Journalism, Forestry, 
Landseape Gardening, Nursing (of- 
fered in conjunction with Huntington 
Memorial Hospital), Physicians’ and 
Dentists’ Office Assistants, Labora- 


SURVEY OF 200 SECONDARY 


tory Technicians, Vocational Cloth- 
ing, Household Arts, and Recreational 
Leadership. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it should be said that 
the successful administration of ter- 
minal vocational courses requires two 
well developed student services: guid- 
ance and placement. At Pasadena 
fairly liberal provisions have been 
made for the former and almost none 
for the latter. In spite of this limi- 
tation, however, virtually all of the 
terminal graduates have secured sat- 
isfactory positions in the work for 
which they have prepared. With the 
occupation of the new buildings in the 
fall of 1937, an adequate placement 
and follow-up service will be inaugu- 
rated. 


SCHOOLS IS BEGUN 


Two hundred representative secondary schools in the United States are 
co-operating this year in the field work of the Co-operative Study of Secon- 


dary School Standards. 


These schools have been carefully selected and have 


been so chosen geographically that every state is represented. They include 
schools of all sizes, from one of less than fifty pupils to one with an enrollment 


of over 10,000. 


Included in the group are public and private secondary 


schools, accredited and nonaccredited, conservative and progressive, rural and 
urban, three-year, four-year, and six-year types, boarding and day schools, and 


schools for negroes and Indians. 


The most important work of the Co-operative Study this year is the visiting 
of these 200 schools by committees of experienced educators who will carefully 
study and evaluate them. This will be done in accordance with the tentative 
criteria for evaluation and stimulation of secondary schools which were devel- 
oped last year by the Study in collaboration with several hundred educators 
in all parts of the country. Four committees began field work the latter part 
of September and will be at work continuously until next May visiting these 


200 schools. 


Ten men have already been at work during September and October, travel- 
ing over 25,000 miles in visiting approximately twenty schools each, to admin- 
ister a group of psychological, content, and social attitudes tests to more than 


20,000 high school juniors. 


These tests will be scored, summarized, and inter- 
preted at the Washington office this year. 


This office, which was opened last 


year, is in charge of Dr. Walter C. Eells, professor of education at Stanford 
University, who is co-ordinator of the Study, on leave of absence for that 


purpose. 








UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—GENERAL COLLEGE 
CULTURAL COMPLETION-TYPE COURSES 


MALCOM SHAW MacLEAN 


HERE is an extraordinary paradox 
ae the title assigned for this 
paper. Either ‘‘Cultural Beginning 
Type Courses’’, or ‘‘Cultural Con- 
tinuation Type Courses’’ would pluck 
out the roots of the paradox and give 
an intimation of what we are after 
in the General College at Minnesota. 
Let us approach meanings and values 
through a descriptive definition of 
terms. 


To us, all our educational experi- 
mentation is aimed to produce ‘‘cul- 
tural behavior patterns in the young 
people taking our courses. But ‘‘ecul- 
ture’’ for them does not mean a lux- 
ury acquaintance with a largely 
useless mathematics; familiarity with 
the long history of the art, music, 
and literature of the ancient world; 
or contact with scattered fragments 
of learned specialties. These at best 
lead to fine scholarship in narrow 
back alleyways of learning. They 
ordinarily lead to futile memorizing 
and quick forgetting of large masses 
of fact unrelated to the processes of 
living. They at worst lead to a 
schizophrenic flight from reality into 
a ‘‘cloud-cuckoo land’’ or nebulous 
verbalism all too frequently seen in 
the academic mind itself. Nor does 
‘‘eulture’’ to us mean a glibness and 
preciosity that spins patter about 
Neo-Platonism but shuns mention of 
the rising price of groceries, that 
emotes over Coleridge or Keats but 
looks down its nose at Dorothy Parker 
or Ogden Nash. 


What is Culture? 


‘ 


To us, ‘‘eulture’’ is being at home 
in all the variety of worlds one must 
hour-by-hour pop in and out of. 


Courses that contribute to this at- 
homeness are ‘‘cultural’’ courses. 
But courses can only begin or con- 
tinue a student’s culture. They can 
never, by an stretch of the imagina- 
tion, complete it. The best that can 
be sought for any course, ‘‘cultural’’ 
or vocational, general or professional, 
is that it will stimulate the majority 
of the students who took it to con- 
tinuous self-propelled exploration in 
the field it covers. 


An Illustration 


Permit an illustration. A_ brief 
analysis shows that students in the 
public school system in general spend 
an approximate minimum of 1,800 
hours in English classes of one sort 
or another during their schooling 
from Grade I through Grade XII. 
From this, one might in modesty 
assume that all high school graduates 
would attain a beginning of a ‘‘eul- 
ture’’ at least in reading, in speak- 
ing, and in writing. Their behavior, 
we might argue, would be a moderate 
indulgence in good reading, old and 
new, and in the types of reading to 
which they had been exposed—novels, 
essays, plays, poetry. Several recent 
studies show, however, that a common 
pattern of reading, not only of high 
school graduates but of many others 
exposed to several years of college 
courses, is that bounded, on one side, 
by the daily newspaper comics, sports 
page, and continued story, and on the 
other by the 5-cent weekly magazines, 
the pulps, and the Hollywood gossip 
sheets. 

As for writing, a recent study of 
letters of application from certifi- 
cated teachers seeking jobs showed an 
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appallingly high percentage of error, 
awkwardness, and confusion. Speech 
is in somewhat better case, but not 
to any large degree, as a consequence 
of some 600 hours of speech classes 
and some thousands of recitations in 
school. The spoken language of adult 
Americans under the compulsions of 
daily life impacts continues its devel- 
opment and attains a savory salting 
of new idioms, slang, and an accre- 
tion of new words quite outside the 
apparently somewhat sterile educa- 
tional process of ‘‘argumentation’’, 
‘‘interpretive reading’’, and formal 
platform address. Just as the teach- 
ers’ letters of application were quite 
outside the old themes they used to 
write on ‘‘The Squirrel Habit’’, ‘‘The 
Campus by Moonlight’’, or ‘‘Why I 
Came to Siwash’’, and hence had lit- 
tle ‘‘cultural’’ carry-over. 


The objective, the goal, the drive, 
therefore, of all that we do in the 
General College is the devising of a 
functional (much abused word) cur- 
riculum. This curriculum, imple- 





Pernaps Dr. MacLean’‘s 
early years of newspaper ex- 
perience account for his lively 
style. At any rate, you will be 
interested in what he says here 
and in the way in which he 
says it. 

Dr. MacLean has been direc- 
tor of the General College for 
five years. Previous to this 
time, he was assistant director 
of the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Center at Milwau- 
kee, which is in reality a junior 
college and a night school of 
3,000 adults. Dr. MacLean has 
always been interested in guid- 
ance and personnel work. 
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Ir is appropriate that the out- 
of-state article chosen to ac- 
company the symposium on 
junior college completion 
courses should come from the 
General College of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Perhaps the 
work of the General College 
most closely approximates the 
ideal of which we are speaking 
when we talk of cultural com- 
pletion courses — Dr. MacLean 
objects to the term “comple- 
tion” and would substitute for 
it either “beginning” or “con- 
tinuation”. 








mented in the classrooms and labora- 
tories of the college, should offer com- 
monsense ‘‘culture’’ patterns with 
stimulus to imitate, practice, and emu- 
late them in daily living. In other 
words, insofar as our program is or 
may become effective, our students 
will leave us, well on their way to 
feeling and acting ‘‘at home’’ in a 
wide variety of life situations. 


Take for example the area of the 
physical sciences. These students live 
in a world made rich, comfortable, 
and dangerous by the applications 
through technology of the explora- 
tions of physics and chemistry. They 
do not need intensive training in labo- 
ratory chemistry and physics plus a 
four-year college course in each of 
half a dozen kinds of engineering to 
be ‘‘at home’’ in the world of gadgets 
and machines. It is their world. 
They use the automobiles, radios, 
phones, flatirons, inhalers, floor wax, 
lawnmowers, and the like. 

But something is wrong in the 
‘‘eultural’’ patterns of behavior set 
up by our schools when youngsters 
are so little ‘‘at home’’ with these 
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things that they use the telephone for 
blatting inanities at one another; 
drive a ninety-horsepower car two 
blocks to buy a package of cigarettes, 
or use it, in their ignorance, to. kill 
or maim themselves or others; listen 
to a medieval astrologer, or a quack 
cure-all vendor, or a horrendous eaco- 
phonic band over that marvel of mod- 
ern science, the radio; play a slot ma- 
chine that five minutes examination 
would show was stacked mechanically 
15 to 1 against the player; buy a 
heating pad or egg boiler that to the 
alert lay eye is so badly made as to 
offer easy opportunity for violent 
electric shock or death. 

Memorizing the chemical elements, 
carrying on a set experiment in re- 
sistance, taking a course in analytical 
geometry gets them very little farther 
towards familiarity, ease, and judg- 
ment in this, their world of physical 
sciences. Hence the General College 
is experimenting towards a curricu- 
lum in physical science and technol- 
ogy studies that does here and now 
give youngsters some bearings and 
will, as it is rewrought year by year, 
give them more bearings in the world 
of power and machines. 

Biology and Culture 

Look at biology. In our judgment, 
none can be ‘‘eultured’’ in biology 
who knows only the amoeba-earth- 
worm - mud - puppy - pig embryo se- 
quence but who does not find himself 
‘fat home’’ in his own biological 
world. Hence in the human biology 
course in the General College we give 
a quick glance at the old sequence for 
background’s sake and try then to 
plunge on into the adolescent’s own 
biological world. 

It is his anatomy—not the earth- 
worm’s—that is his problem; the 
huntan embryo—not the pig’s, that 
offers the problem and that ‘‘eulti- 
vates’’ him or her. 
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There is a mighty job to do in dis- 
pelling social and ancestral hangovers 
of fear and superstition about the 
human body, its organs, structure, 
functions, and powers. We hope to 
lead the student on towards an easy 
acquaintance with that world bounded 
by his skin, and the other worlds that 
impinge on it. We strive to offer him 
a chance to orient himself to hospitals, 
doctors, nurses, clinics; to examina- 
tions, blood-tests, urinalyses. We try 
to give him the chance to make him- 
self propaganda-proof against the 
contemporary radio and advertising 
descendant of the earlier snake-oil 
ballyhooer. And beyond that we wish 
to lead him to an understanding as 
to why, later, it may pay him as it 
now pays his dad to dig into the fam- 
ily purse for taxes to support coron- 
ers, public health, purification of wa- 
ter and milk supplies, research in un- 
dulant fever, and veterans’ hospitals. 

No ‘‘eculture’’ appears in individ- 


uals who wall off their biology from 
economies, polities, and social prob- 
lems. Just as the specialist has 
learned that he cannot longer main- 
tain the old lines between biology 
and physies or chemistry but must 
blanket with his knowledge a border- 
land of biophysics and biochemistry, 
thus the layman, bent on acquiring 
‘‘eulture’’, must stop thinking in 
fragmented, discrete subject-matter 
terms and—to put it quite wholly in 
academic terms—must begin to work 
his knowledge, and we must reorgan- 
ize courses into bio-physico-chemico- 
politico - sociologico - economico - psy- 
chological terms. 


“Beginning” Cultural Courses 


Thus our beginning or continuing, 
but never completion, ‘‘cultural’’ 
courses are built. Our students as 
adults will spend thousands of hours 
with ash-trays, lamps, table-ware, and 
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house rugs to one hour with Ming 
pottery, Greek vases, Gobelin tapes- 
tries. They will see some hundreds 
of movies to one good play or classic 
drama. By radio their homes are 
made the theater of multitudes of 
popular concerts against a single visit 
to a symphony or concert hall. Hence 
in our appreciation courses we are 
experimenting to find approximately 
these ratios and to approximate them 
in class work. Hence in psychology 
we are skewing around to infinitely 
less of rat mazes and simian co-opera- 
tion and much more to human rela- 
tionships and behaviour. In history, 
less of Napoleonic campaigns and 
more of Minnesota’s coming of age. 


Emphasis on Home Life 


On another area we are concentrat- 
ing a considerable force. Perhaps in 
few aspects of America does the lack 
of ‘‘eultural’’ training by schools or 
other social agencies show itself so 
markedly as in home life. This shows 
up like a red sign in the divorce rate, 
the courts of domestic relations, and 
juvenile courts. Any school prin- 
cipal, most teachers, run across its 
consequences frequently. 


In years past we have gone on the 
fantastic assumption that, because it 
was one of man’s functions to repro- 
duce his kind, marriage and efficient, 
adjusted, comfortable, and beautiful 
homemaking followed by instinct. 
Schools have thus taught units in 
geometry, ancient history, and civics. 
They have but barely begun even to 
think of teaching the conservation 
and use of family income, the prob- 
lems of adjustment of man to wife 
and of parents to youngsters and of 
both of these to querrulous and some- 
times cantankerous dependent old 
folks, and a thousand and one other 
problems. These, in their facing and 
handling, reveal the majority of us 


far from ‘‘at home’’ in our homes, 
‘funcultured’’, often primitive and 
barbarous. 


The Future of Cultural Courses 


There are years of experimentation 
ahead for the General College and for 
all education to develop beginning 
and continuing ‘‘cultural courses in 
everyday living in the home’’, result- 
ing, if they be well done, in a growing 
body of American young people who 
can face marriage realistically, prac- 
tically, sensibly, and who ean solve 
its problems. Here lies a compelling 
area, a mandatory field for develop- 
ment of ‘‘cultural’’ courses. It is 
nearly untapped because it has very 
little relationship to traditional home 
economies courses in the schools on 
the one hand or to the sentimental, 
dominant, fairy prince, perfect mate, 
they-lived-happy-ever-after notion of 
marriage. 


The General College Program 


Carry this pattern into other life 
processes described inadequately as 
studies in economies, polities and his- 
tory, social problems, contemporary 
affairs. Translate it into an effort to 
make it bring results in terms of daily 
behaviour in students, now and later. 
Key it to a personnel and guidance 
system that seeks understanding of 
all youngsters in order that curricula 
may be tailor-made for each. Add 
research to discover attitudes that we 
may try to change or strengthen 
them. Picture an experimental evalu- 
ation program reaching out to try 
to test the courses and weigh their 
values and consequences in terms of 
student behaviour. Do all these 
things and it results in a sketch, at 
least, of what we mean by and are 
attempting in this general education 
for continuing ‘‘culture’’. 

One more word. Any teacher or 
administrator who tries to revamp 
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educational processes towards useful 
‘‘eulture’’ meets resistance, is tugged 
at by inertia, is hampered by social- 
psychological sets. It is weakly hu- 
man to follow the easiest way. The 
easiest way for the teacher is to teach 
as he was taught, to rest in the de- 
ceptive security of tradition. The 
easiest way for the student is to con- 
form to the traditional of his kind 
and to accept those of the teacher. 
But most difficult barrier of all in the 
way of experimentation towards 
‘‘eultural’’ courses is a_ national 
American mind set on vocational 
training. 

This mind has been fabricated over 
a period of fifty years. It has been 
bred of economic expansion. It has 
been fed the pap of Horatio Alger 
and the ‘‘suecess’’ stories of the 
American Magazine and a thousand 
of its print-whelps. We in education 
have had our share in sheltering and 
feeding it. And now we reap the 
consequences in the behaviour of 
students and parents. They want of 
education only courses that will lead 
to bigger and better jobs, incomes, 
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houses, cars. They want only courses 
“*that will do me some good’’. They 
have accepted the fallacy of the per- 
fect niche as fully as that of the 
perfect mate. They want, as I have 
said elsewhere, a dollar sign or a 
social stamp of approval affixed to 
every course. Hence, without the 
most careful persuasion, the most 
alluring explanation they will have 
none of your ‘‘cultural’’ courses un- 
less you can offer them up to society 
wrapped, sealed and stamped with a 
guarantee that the student will be 
‘‘eultured’’ finally and completely so 
that society will accept him as such 
and so that he can forget ‘‘culture’”’ 
and go about his business of making 
money and fighting for better jobs. 


This is only a friendly warning, 
not a barrier marked ‘‘No Road’’. 
The job of forging ‘‘cultural’’ courses 
lies now and ahead. It is a job with 
a future, a challenge. If offers, as 
no routine job can offer, both adven- 
ture and satisfaction, with clear and 
valuable goals for us and for the stu- 
dents we serve. 


YOUNG LIVES IN A MODERN WORLD 


Young Lives in a Modern World, a public welfare program for junior and 
senior high school parent-teacher associations, has recently been published by 


the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


This pamphlet is a revised 


edition of the program formerly issued under the title, A Public Welfare 


Program. 


Among the topics discussed in the paper are the following: motion pictures, 


safety, library service, recreation, and juvenile protection. 
gram outline on each topic is included. 


A suggested pro- 


The price of the pamphlet is 5 cents a copy. Order from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, D. ©. 











SCHOOLS MUST SECURE ACCURATE OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION—OR ELSE! 


VICTORIA McALMON 


HE SCHOOL has an obligation to- 

wards the young people it is train- 
ing, an obligation to fit them to earn 
a living. And this obligation can 
only be met by giving them accurate 
information as to vocational possibili- 
ties and so to guide them wisely to- 
wards positions to which they are 
suited. 


Let us for a moment contemplate 
the crimes that have been and con- 
tinue to be committed in the name of 
vocational guidance. Because knowl- 
edge of occupations has until recently 
been difficult to arrive at, the easiest 
way for so-called guidance to proceed 
has been to divide our high school 
population by elaborate programs for 
testing into two groups: namely, 
those with a high I.Q. who are willy- 
nilly said to be going on to college; 
and those with a low I.Q. who are to 





P Lacement has been the weak 
spot in our vocational guidance pro- 
grams. It is with interest, therefore, 
that we see what Miss McfAlmon, 
placement and guidance secretary 
at Los Angeles Junior College, has 
to say along this line. 

From first-hand experience comes 
much of the information Miss 
McAlmon uses to such advantage in 
her placement work. Besides’ serv- 
ing for twelve years as placement 
secretary for Minneapolis schools, 
she has run for Congress, traveled 
abroad, studied English welfare 
conditions, served as a member of 
state industrial commissions, sold 
stocks, written a high school text. 





go to trade school or continuation 
school, or who are to get a job or, 
when feminine, to get married. These 
latter have done just that thing, 
their spouses frequently being out-of- 
work young men so that both parties 
need vocational guidance more now 
than formerly. Marriage is thus no 
longer a career for the several million 
married women who are obliged to be 
homemakers plus wage earners. 


Failure of Guidance 


But we know that all the high I.Q.’s 
do not go on to college ; some of them 
prefer business and some of them can- 
not afford further formal schooling. 
It has been cruel that the school sys- 
tem should give our inquiring and 
aspiring young people only the stone 
of psychological tests instead of the 
bread of realistic data concerning the 
economic world in which they live 
and which they must help to alter in 
the years to come. To tell a youth 
that to know himself is enough in 
order to make a sound vocational 
choice is like telling a drowning man 
to swim ashore to be saved, and to 
discuss merely his emotional disturb- 
ances with a jobless man is cruel 
when these disturbances arise largely 
because of his out-of-work conditions. 
One wonders at the patience of thou- 
sands who have been interviewed and 
reinterviewed as to the cause of their 
joblessness when it was clear that the 
difficulty was wholly outside the pow- 
er for correction of the scrutinizer or 
the scrutinized. 

We prefer democracy in this coun- 
try rather than isms less suited to our 
needs and traditions. We cannot pre- 
serve and improve this democracy of 
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ours without sounder vocational guid- 
ance than we have been giving our 
students. The teacher cannot await 
the Utopias of the Townsend Plan, 
Technocracy, Social Credit, or. any 
other of a dozen cure-alls suggested. 
The teacher twice a year has gradu- 
ating classes whose members want 
jobs, and there are daily withdrawals 
who need work. We cannot spend 
over-much time on whether we are 
preparing for a collectivist society 
100 years from now because our task 
is to help our charges meet and solve 
today’s problems which are absorbing 
and fascinating enough. 


For the first time, it is possible for 
teachers in California to discover 
what occupational fields are grow..g, 
what ones are declining, and which 
ones are momentarily seasonal or 
oversupplied. The California Em- 
ployment Service in co-operation with 
the Federal Employment Service has 
a network of offices in this state; at 
any one of these, inquiries will elicit 
information of a kind that educators 
have long needed to make the courses 
which they offer really prepare high 
school and junior college students for 
earning a livelihood. 


A New Tool for Education 


Edueation, as a whole, has not yet 
learned to make use of this new tool 
of occupational facts. Few colleges 
of education in the United States 
have adequate courses to help pros- 
pective and graduate teachers garner 
and interpret the statistics now at 
hand. No condition such as this can 
long exist in our modern world. We 
look forward with joy to a stirring 
of the dusty bones in educational 
courses when economists enter this 
field to enliven it with the facts about 
what becomes of our young people 
after they leave our educational in- 
stitutions. 
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Teachers have a responsibility for 
leadership that they can no longer 
shirk, and if education will not do its 
duty other groups in our social and 
political life will step forward to 
assume this task which is waiting to 
be done. When we recover from this 
depression, teachers must equip them- 
selves so that they may never again be 
as helpless in the face of unemployed 
youth as they have been for the last 
six dreary years. 


The N. Y. A. Program 


When the N. Y. A. promised, or 
threatened, to set up a vocational 
guidance program for youth, hitherto 
apathetic schoolmen and schoolwomen 
hastened to declare that a function 
belonging wholly to the publie schools 
was being invaded by the government. 
This N. Y. A. program is a wholesome 
invitation to teachers to accept their 
responsibility for giving sound voca- 
tional guidance, or else! 

At present, there are indications 
that once the new techniques and pro- 
cedures are shown to be reliable, this 
whole N. Y. A. program of helping 
the youth will be returned to the ad- 
ministration of public school authori- 
ties. All this is sound social proce- 
dure if hitherto unadverturous school 
people will become the leaders that 
our times require. If they fail, how- 
ever, then other agencies will help our 
misguided young who have too long 
had cold storage skills thrust upon 
them by teachers who, probably 
through no fault of their own, have 
been as far removed from life as were 
the monks and nuns of the Middle 
Ages. 

Commercial teachers have never 
been job-conscious enough, although 
they, along with trade teachers, have 
always been the most job-conscious 
group of any of our pedagogic staffs. 
They can quite readily betake them- 
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selves to the nearest branch employ- 
ment offices to make the discoveries 
needed for the sound vocational guid- 
ance of their charges. This alone, 
however, is not sufficient to guaran- 
tee effective guidance. 


The schools must know much more 
than they formerly have known about 
the wage-earning pursuits of their 
school-leaving product unless another 
agency than the school is to do this 
work for the commonwealth. Fre- 
quent contacts between the state em- 
ployment offices and the classroom 
teachers are necessary if we are to 
prevent the danger which comes from 
‘*a little learning’’. 

An example of this evil of ‘‘a little 
learning’’ is the present demand for 
men stenographers which will result, 
if we teachers behave according to 
our custom, in an oversupply of such 
workers within a couple of years. We 
can change our unwise custom because 
we can, with an effort, keep ourselves 
sufficiently informed to learn when 
the saturation point for the employ- 
ment of men stenographers is about to 
be reached. If there are not enough 
jobs to go around, no one should 
know the facts in this situation sooner 
than our educators. 


A Few Suggestions 


Let us make a few specific sugges- 
tions of what the school can do with 
vocational guidance if it takes advan- 
tage of the material which is now be- 
coming available to it. 

The very machines which bring 
about technological unemployment 
also provide some other employments. 
Our teachers must be in a position 
to learn what these new vocations are 
as soon as they arise and then help 
to prepare our school product with 
the degree of versatility that is re- 
quired for the work of today’s world. 
We pedagogs must be economists 


reading occupational studies and 
scanning graphs, knowing when there 
is an oversupply threatening in one 
type of skill while another type of 
skill needs workers. Instead of advis- 
ing against studying law and medi- 
cine, fields which are overcrowded, 
we should undertake to build an in- 
terest in the distributive occupations, 
for it is here that many positions are 
to be found in the near future. 


Co-operative Placement 


If there is opportunity in our 
communities for co-operative place- 
ment service such as Jacksonville, 
Florida, gives to high school students 
who work in tearooms, hotels, radio 
stations, stores, and telephone ex- 
changes, part of each school day, that 
chance should be seized. 


Aptitude and training and attrac- 
tive personality are not the only con- 
sideration; there must also be jobs. 
If there are not jobs enough to go 
around, what then should this great, 
rich, young country do about it? Into 
which Utopia shall we inch our way? 
More knowledge will help us all, 
teachers and pupils alike, to make our 
decisions and, when necessary, to 
change these opinions. It has become 
as necessary for young people to be 
versatile in their wage-earning atti- 
tudes as are our voters in their politi- 
eal opinions. 


But who is responsible for the 
school’s lack of contact with the reali- 
ties of life and occupations? We are 
all to blame of course for this un- 
realistic attitude; we, along with the 
parents and the clergymen and the 
fiction writers and the movies. When 
the whole teaching group, from the 
nursery school to the college profes- 
sor, knows more about the world, 
and when this knowledge actually 
permeates our profession, then, maybe 
things will be different. Perhaps we 
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should not anticipate living to see that 
day. Probably to the end of time 
we will continue to pass the buck of 
disillusioning the dewy-eyed young to 
the person who gets or gives- them 
their first jobs. Maybe life is like 
that and nothing can be done about 
it now or ever! 


Something positive can be done, 
however, in pointing out that all 
work has an element of boredom in it, 
that everyone owes service in return 
for wage, that self-discipline is the 
only worthwhile discipline, that any- 
one can spell by using a dictionary, 
and that, since there are more hours 
free from work and available for 
avocations than there are working 
hours, no young person should be 
over-discouraged at the dullness of 
his vocation. There is time to read, 
to play, to study, to plan, and to 
search for other means of earning. 
Education trains the educated to 
manage work and to play with intelli- 
gence. The teacher need not be a 
preaching Pollyanna when he attacks 
self-pity. 


A New Course at L. A. J. C. 


An undertaking in guidance at 
present being carried on at Los An- 
geles Junior College may interest 
some readers, and a modification of 
it could also be used in high schools. 
This project is in the form of a course 
entitled ‘‘Adjustment Through Psy- 
chology’’. Quoting from the syllabus: 
‘“‘This is your course. It is an ex- 
periment in using psychological 
methods in helping you to solve your 
personal problems. Please feel free 
to ask questions and to come if your 
instructor for individual conferences. 
Three phases of adjustment will be 
stressed: study methods, personality, 
and vocational guidance. You are in- 
vited to co-operate in making this ex- 
periment a success.”’ 
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This happy merging of accurate 
occupational information and psycho- 
logical procedures will in time, one 
hopes, influence the entire student 
body and the faculty of L. A. J. C. 
Here is sound and economical proce- 
dure and an escape from expensively 
administered pschological counseling 
which does not function adequately 
despite the time spent on giving tests. 
Whatever of value the placement 
office knows regarding vocations will 
flow to the instructors of this course. 
Students will know themselves instead 
of having findings about them col- 
lected and pigeon-holed. 


Responsibility of the Schools 


And so we come again to our theme. 
The schools must accept the responsi- 
bility of vocational guidance and vo- 
eational placement, both based on 
accurate occupational information. 
As an important part of this work, 
they must place the student in those 
high school or junior college courses 
which appear at the time to be the 
most promising for him occupation- 
ally. When all teachers know timely 
employment facts gleaned daily from 
statisties and from socially adminis- 
tered employment offices, the eurriecu- 
lum will then change to suit the times. 

All this is nearer at hand than 
people realize. There are pressures 
all around towards these ends, and 
the schools will not be allowed to lag. 
Already individuals among the teach- 
ing group are concerning themselves 
with vital vocational guidance and 
are requesting courses in this subject 
from the colleges of education. Prac- 
tice work in placement and follow-up 
of students can be expected as part 
of our teacher training courses. Such 
a training would make our instructors 
aware of the world outside their 
campuses as no other educational de- 
vice could do. 











A SOCIAL SCIENCE HOUR AT VENTURA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


D. R. HENRY 


HE distinctive feature of the 1936- 

37 instructional program for Ven- 
tura Junior College is the school’s 
new plan of conducting the required 
social science courses. In brief, it 
provides for a required sequence in 
social science—a semester of an orien- 
tation course for the 11’s, a year 
course in United States history for 
the 12’s, a three-unit elective for the 
13’s, and American Government for 
the 14’s. It also provides for sched- 
uling the classes for each subject and 
grade at one class period and then 
differentiating the subject-matter and 
the instructional procedure on the 
basis of abilities, interests, and needs 
of the students. 


Under the new plan, not less than 
twenty social science classes meet 
simultaneously in a ‘‘social science 
hour’’ taught by members of the staff 
especially selected for the work. As 
a matter of fact, practically every 
member of the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff is scheduled for a definite 
part in the complete program of in- 
struction, which involves and contem- 
plates special lectures by instructors 





T HE “social science hour” at Ven- 
tura Junior College presents the 
unique picture of a school in which 
all resources are focused on one un- 
dertaking at one time in the day's 
program. 

Mr. Henry, principal of the junior 
college, has been at Ventura for five 
years. He has taught guidance 
classes in summer sessions at the 
Universities of Arizona and Missouri. 





and persons invited from outside the 
school, educational assemblies and 
group meetings, a special program of 
library work, an expanded plan of 
visual instruction, and a limited ex- 
periment with an ‘‘honors’’ or indi- 
vidual study program in certain 
advanced courses. 


This new plan involves not only a 
changed time schedule but also im- 
portant modifications in the courses 
taught. 

In both the eleventh and the twelfth 
grade classes, the social science work 
is taught to rotating groups. The 
boys and girls are segregated and 
divided in eight sections, four of each 
sex. Each of the four groups of boys 
will spend four to five weeks with 
teachers especially qualified to give 
instruction on the main occupational 
fields and explain the curriculum of 
the school in relation to them. 

Of particular interest is the ar- 
rangement for Grade XIII. Instead 
of one required course for all 13’s 
there are offered this year seven 
courses from which students may 
choose. 

The Grade XIV course in Ameri- 
can Government conforms to the gen-* 
eral regulations governing the junior 
college issued by the California State 
Board of Education. 

Chief among the advantages of the 
plan are that it gives rather com- 
plete administrative freedom in pro- 
viding for interest and ability, that 
it provides an arrangement whereby 
all the resources of the school are de- 
voted to social science at one time, 
and that it possesses all the advan- 
tages which are claimed for the tra- 
ditional home room organization. 











THE PROBLEM OF HOME STUDY 
LOUIS T. JONES 


RIEFLY STATED, most home study 
sel arise from two main 
sources: from faulty administrative 
methods and from excessive teacher 
demands based on college and univer- 
sity requirements. If these two diffi- 
culties could be successfully over- 
come, it is felt that the principal 
objections to a normal amount of 
home study would vanish. 

But were the above questions solved, 
the problem still would remain—how 
much home study ean rightly be ex- 
pected of the average high school 
pupil, and under what conditions? 
It is this issue which this article in- 
vestigates. 

Needless to say, there is a wide 
divergence of opinion on the part of 
the general public as to the worth of 
extensive home-school assignments, 
particularly for the elementary and 
secondary school child. 


Parent Opinion on Home Study 


Some parents hold that home study 
is a bugbear; others vote for it. Let 
us look at a few representative state- 
ments of parents on the subject. 


One parent of alien birth has de- 
elared : 
I believe present home study is too short. 
I think it is preferable that students should 
at least study fifteen minutes to a subject 
or more. Also I dislike the irregularity 
of home work and desire eliminating of 
projects. 


A second parent has said: 
Home study is good because it gives good 
occupation for leisure evening hours and 
creates a habit of industry and research, 
good for the entire family. 


A busy mother writes thus: 


My busband and I both work every day 
and we are tired when we get home at 
night and Florence is needed to do the 
house work. 


Speaking for a fourth home, anoth- 
er parent asserts: 


We feel that all study should be under 
direct supervision of the teacher; home 
study may be a complete failure in many 
instances because assignments are not clear- 
ly made, the child understands his subject 
vaguely, and most youngsters are inclined 
to dawdle away study time at home. The 
average parent is in no position to under- 
stand what is or is not required of a child 
by the school curriculum. 


These statements reflect rather 
clearly the variety in attitude of the 
general public on this problem. 


Early Articles on Home Study 


More and more the problem of home 
study has foreed itself upon the front 
page of the public press. In the Oc- 
tober number of Educational Review 
for 1927, an article entitled ‘‘Over- 
working High School Children’’ ap- 
peared, much to the discomfiture of 
the traditional class room teacher. 
Two years later the School Ezecu- 
tives’ Magazine in March printed 
an article entitled ‘‘Home Work Im- 
moral’’. Likewise, that same year, 
1929, much the same point of view 
was expressed in American Childhood 
for October under the caption, ‘‘ Home 
Work Is School Work Out of Place’’. 

As we rounded the corner into the 
third decade of the twentieth century, 
certain educators continued to press 


this battle for emancipation from 
home study. Then, in March, 1935, 
The Literary Digest spread the 


sparks of growing discontent by pub- 
licizing the policy of a Texas school 
superintendent who stood for ‘‘A 
School That Requires No Home 
Work’”’. 

The First Survey 


With growing public sentiment thus 











THE PROBLEM OF HOME STUDY 


aroused, in 1932 the Office of Educa- 
tion at Washington, D. C., set forth 
to find out what the actual condi- 
tions were relative to home study in 
the high schools of the land. The 
amount of home study required, rath- 
er than its character, proved to be the 
chief object of the resultant survey. 


Hundreds of questionnaires were 
issued to characteristic high schools, 
large and small, throughout America. 
The facts obtained indicated that the 
time spent in home study on the aver- 
age was one hour and thirty-one min- 
utes for all cases reporting. The 
average length of the working day, 
as worked out from the data reported 
by 8,453 pupils, is six hours and forty- 
one minutes at school. In other 
words, at the time of this survey, the 
characteristic American high school 
pupil was being called on to put in 
more than the standard eight-hour 
work day in school work and home 
assignments combined. 


Other similar surveys of the home 
study problem have been made, with 
much the same results. 


Other Surveys 


In 1927 the Bureau of Educational 
Reference and Research of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan undertook such a 
study in two typical counties of that 
state and found about the same 
amount of home study as shown in the 
Federal Government’s survey. Other 
comparable studies of this problem 
made by the cities of Baltimore, 
Milwaukee, Lincoln, and Los Angeles, 
brought widely varying results. 

One of the most complete studies of 
this problem made to date is that car- 
ried through in 1935 by the Office 
of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles. In this effort, 
which ran throughout the year 1934- 
1935, nineteen of the twenty-one high 
schools under county jurisdiction co- 
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operated. In all, a total of 3,443 
pupils, 2,436 parents, and 221 teach- 
ers took some part. 


The following table shows the an- 
swers of the 3,017 pupils who indi- 
cated the amount of time they spend 
in home study: 

APPROXIMATELY HOW MUCH TIME ON 


THE AVERAGE DO YOU SPEND DAILY AT 
HOME ON HOME STUDY? 





Pupils 

Time Reporting Percentage 
a Ea 225 1% 
15 minutes ............ 359 12% 
30 minutes ............ 594 20% 
45 minutes ........... 484 Median 16% 
i ee: nes 527 17% 
1% hours ................ 411 14% 
2 hours ......... SENT 367 12% 
More than 2 hours.. 50 2% 
Total students 

answering ............ 3017 100% 


When asked whether they felt that 
home study was essential to school 
success, 2,018, or 81 per cent, answered 





T He desirability of home 
study is always a moot ques- 
tion. Opinion on the subject is 
plentiful; in the present article, 
however, Dr. Jones gives us 
real figures on the subject. His 
report of the survey of home 
study in Los Angeles is par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Dr. Jones is director of re- 
search and guidance at Whit- 
tier Union High School. He 
came there from his position as 
director of project work at Whit- 
tier College. He is also chair- 
man of the Master Committee 
of Social Studies for Los An- 
geles County. 
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Yes, while 467, or 19 per cent, re- 
sponded No. 


Results of Los Angeles Survey 


When asked whether teacher as- 
signments were too long, 1,960 of the 
3,390 pupils responding stated that 
the amount of home work called for 
was about right. About 1,152 pupils 
registered complaint that assignments 
were too long. Strange to say, 8 per 
cent of these school youths declared 
that too little home work was re- 
quired. 

From the parents’ angle, 51 per 
cent of the 2,436 who responded to 
this particular question indicated a 
desire that the amount of home work 
be ‘‘eontinued as at present’’; 21 per 
cent felt that the amount should be 
decreased; while 12 per cent called 
for complete elimination of all home 
work. 


Legal Restrictions 


Let us next consider the legal re- 
strictions on amount of home study. 

We will turn first to our national 
Capital. In 1926, the Board of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., ordered 
that for the grades below the high 
school level, teachers ‘‘must not 
assign home work that will require 
more time of the average pupil’’ than 
provided for in the following sched- 
ule :* 


Third grade................ 15 minutes daily 
Fourth grade ............ 30 minutes daily 
Fifth grade ............. ...45 minutes daily 


Sixth grade ................ 60 minutes daily 
Seventh grade .......... 75 minutes daily 


Eighth grade.............. 90 minutes daily 


As early as 1921, approximately 
this same time schedule had been put 
into effect in the schools of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, a typical city of the 
South. For the average high school 
~ 1By-Laws, Rules, Regulations and Selected 


Statutes, Board of Education, Washington, D. C 
Sept. 30, 1926, pp. 25-26. 
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pupil, however, but one and one-half 
hours of home study daily was there 
expected.” Likewise in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, ‘‘one hour for 
which assignments were clear’’ was 
prescribed for grades from 7 to 8; 
one and one-half for grade 9; and 
one and one-half to three hours for 
grades 10 to 12.’ 


California Laws on Home Study 


Under an edict by the Board of 
Education of Los Angeles, made effec- 
tive in February, 1935, it was pro- 
vided that ‘‘through the first eight 
grades no home study’’ thereafter 
was to be required. Furthermore, fol- 
lowing that date in this city, home 
study for the first four evenings of 
each school week was limited to one 
hour for the ninth grade; for the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
one and one-half hours was set as the 
required maximum, with no home 
assignments permitted over the week- 
end for the high school level.‘ 


It might be well to mention city 
regulations in two other large Califor- 
nia cities before leaving this topic: 


San Francisco: 


Our general policy has been to require no 
home study below the seventh grade. There 
are no requirements in regard to home 
studies in other grades, except the general 
policy to give students a sufficient amount 
of work to do that would require one hour 
of home study in the seventh and eighth 
grades and not to exceed two hours per 
day in the high schools. 


Oakland: 


We do not have any regulations concerning 
home study except the general policy that 
teachers should assign as limited an amount 
of home work as possible. 





Portsmouth 
1921, p. 


*By-Laws, Rules, and Regulations, 
Public Schools, Portsmouth, Virginia, 
118. 


8Rules and Regulations, Board of Education, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1928, p. 14. 

4Los Angeles City School District, Office of Su- 
pprentendent, Special Bulletin No. 51, Friday, 
November 9, 1934. 
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Suggested Remedies 


Many have been the suggested 
remedies for this tangled educational 
problem, but to date few have proven 
workable. 

‘*In any efficient school,’’ declares 
the superintendent of one of our 
major city school systems in Cali- 
fornia, ‘‘the principal must assume 
responsibility for seeing that the re- 
quired home study is properly dis- 
tributed throughout the week.’’ Es- 
sentially, this phase of the matter is 
an administrative problem. This 
same authority further suggests that 
one possible plan would be to restrict 
home assignments in given subject 
fields to specified evenings during the 
school year. For example, English 
might be allocated to Monday and 
Wednesday evenings, and _ Social 
Studies to Tuesday and Thursday eve- 
nings, and so on through the entire 
curricular offerings. Even though 
this plan seems highly artificial, the 
pyramiding of home assignments 
might thus be avoided. In any case, 
definite planning as against haphaz- 
ard methods should prevail in this 
regard. 

Improved teaching techniques, such 
as lengthened periods, directed study 
and classroom activity, and instrue- 
tion in how to study would, it is 


assignments, furthermore, should be 
largely voluntary rather than tinged 
with the element of compulsion. 


The content and range of required 
home work should be more carefully 
selected and suited to the community 
concerned. Better teaching of fewer 
things with less aimless exertion on 
the part of both teacher and pupil 
constitute an added point for empha- 
sis. More effective grouping of pupils 
and interests, the readier use of 
library and laboratory facilities, a 
more flexible home-school program ‘‘to 
provide outlets and suggestions for 
all types of interests, abilities, and 
tastes’’ likewise is fundamental. Free 
directed reading, it is believed, will 
add zest to voluntary home study. 


Conclusion 


Whatever policy is adopted toward 
home study, the fact remains that effi- 
ciency of study habits and increased 
power of self-direction must remain 
the essential aims of the school’s study 
program. 

But still the amount of time to be 
spent in home study remains unde- 
termined. Obviously, this must be de- 
cided by the character of the pupil, 
the subjects taken, and the educa- 
tional objectives sought. After the 
typical American fashion, each school 


almost universally felt, materially administrator must determine this 
improve existing conditions. Home question for himself. 
os 


GOOD MARKS IN HIGH SCHOOL—GOOD MARKS 
IN COLLEGE 


Students who graduate from high school with grades that permit them to 
enter the University of California will maintain superiority over their class- 
mates with lower marks, whether or not they come directly to the University 


or attend junior college first. 


This statement is made by Dr. Merton ©. Hill, 


director of admissions following a survey of more than 3,000 students’ grades. 











EXAMINATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PROGRAM NEEDED 


An Editorial 


HE SYMPOSIUM presented in this number of the CALIFORNIA 

JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpucatTion deals with the subject of 
cultural and vocational completion courses in the junior college. 
It is a source of gratification to know that the men who are 
responsible for the junior college program are giving consideration 
to the worth of their offerings. 


The situation in many junior colleges, as well as the subject 
of the symposium, however, give rise to a number of questions that 
should not be overlooked. 


Is the junior college program formulated with due regard to 
the fundamental principles underlying modern education, or is it 
organized with reference to extraneous considerations such as pre- 
paring the learner for a particular job or the fulfillment of uni- 
versity lower division requirements? Are voeational completion 
courses in such fields as chemistry, home-making, and some phases 
of the life sciences potentially less cultural than so-called academic 
courses in these fields? Are courses dealing with present-day situa- 
tions and problems in life activities any more completion courses 
than offerings in English, mathematics, or science? In fact, are not 
many academic courses more definitely terminal or completion than 
certain elective courses in the field of vocational sciences and arts, 
since whatever growth is fostered in the study of these subjects 
terminates with the passing of the final examinations? 


How would the purposes, content, and directed learning proce- 
dures of all junior college courses be changed should the interests, 
capacity, and social needs of the students be made the determinants 
in junior college curricula as they are the determinants of the pro- 
grams of kindergarten and elementary schools? Should not eriti- 
eal, and so far as possible, scientific evaluations be made of the out- 
comes of the program of study in terms of experiential growth in 
both the so-called cultural and vocational completion courses before 
the dualistic purposes and the existing artificial differentiations are 
accepted as major determinants of the junior college program ? 

The junior colleges occupy a unique position. They ean be 
made to fulfill genuine student and social needs. Those responsible 
for the junior college program, therefore, should assume an aggres- 
sive leadership in the reconstruction of their programs. 

There is need for setting up defendable criteria for the evalua- 
tion of the offerings of the junior college. Also there is need for 
investigations and experimentation to reveal the areas where pio- 
neering projects should be introduced. Some universities are 
already undertaking the revision of their lower division programs 
as the result of such critical analysis and experimentation. Some 
junior colleges have made real progress in the same direction, but 
there is room for a much more extensive examination of the assump- 
‘tions on which existing curriculum offerings are based. 

—LesTer B. Rogers, Consultant Editor. 
Dean, School of Education, University of Southern California. 

















WHAT’S HAPPENING IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Salt Lake City Orders 
Journals for Faculty Use 


From W. E. Armstrong, supervisor 
of high schools in Salt Lake City, 
comes a request for ten subscriptions 
for the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SEC- 
ONDARY EpucATION to be used by the 
teachers in the high schools of that 
city. Salt Lake City, like many other 
school systems, is finding the sym- 
posia in the JoURNAL excellent mate- 
rial for faculty meeting discussions. 


Fortunia Union High Is First 
To Report 100% Membership 


One hundred per cent boosters of 
the California Society of Secondary 
Edueation are the teachers of For- 
tunia Union High School. 

Principal George J. Badura reports 
that all of his staff have become mem- 
bers of the Society. Included in this 
number are eight corporate member- 
ships and fourteen associate member- 
ships. The school itself has taken an 
institutional membership. 


Northern Junior Colleges 
Hold Autumn Meeting 


The autumn meeting of the North- 
ern California Junior College Asso- 
ciation was held at Stanford Univer- 
sity on Saturday, October 17. 
Curriculum reconstruction was the 
general theme. Following an address 
by Dean Grayson N. Kefauver on the 
conference theme, there was a lively 
forum discussion in which representa- 
tives of all subject fields participated. 
At the luncheon meeting Dr. Harold 
Hand spoke on ‘‘The Obligation of 
the Junior College to Train for 


’ 


American Citizenship.’’ An excellent 
summary of the discussions was made 
by Dr. Merton E. Hill. 

The Stockton Junior College and 
the Auburn Junior College were ad- 
mitted to membership. 


Southern Junior Colleges 
Report Enrollment Gains 


Substantial gains in enrollment 
were reported by eleven of the fifteen 
publie junior colleges represented at 
the meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, 
Saturday, October 24, at the Citrus 
Junior College, Azusa. Only four re- 
ported losses. Of the four private 
junior colleges reporting, three had 
suffered losses in enrollment. 

Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi spoke on 
‘‘The Junior College in the Next 
Legislature.’’ This was followed by 
a panel discussion on ‘‘ In What Ways 
Can the Junior College Best Develop 
Public Relations with Its Commun- 
ity?’’ The remainder of the session 
was taken up with sectional meetings, 
guidance and all the subject fields be- 
ing represented. 


Fallbrook Changes Emphasis 
From College Preparation 


‘‘In the Fallbrook Union High 
School,’’ according to Principal J. E. 
Potter, ‘‘the trend of both curriculum 
and emphasis has for several years 
been away from the idea that every 
high school student should, if possi- 
ble, prepare for college. We are em- 
phasizing preparation for successful 
living in the particular environment 
in which most of our students will 
doubtless continue to live, which is 
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that of a first-class rural community. 

‘*Our practice of giving every pos- 
sible encouragement to the student to 
take up that line of study which will 
enable him to fit into his future situa- 
tion, while at the same time augment- 
ing his present happiness and feeling 
of right adjustment, seems the most 
significant and the most valuable 
contribution that our school is mak- 
ing to the community.’’ 


Turlock Union High 
Conducts Public Forum 


In the fall of 1933 the board of 
trustees of the Turlock Union High 
School was requested to initiate a 
weekly forum for the purpose of 
keeping adults informed on state, na- 
tional, and international affairs. At- 
tendance at these forums has varied 
from one hundred to three hundred 
persons, a fact which indicates the 
place the forum is filling in the com- 
munity. 

A year ago the members of the 
forum group very successfully pre- 
sented a play by Channing Pollock. 
This venture, which was preceded by 
others of a similar nature, was so 
successful in reaching the interests of 
the community that a permanent or- 
ganization has been formed to study 
various phases of drama. 


School Paper Is Read Over 
Public Address System 


In discussing the public address 
system in the Analy Union High 
School of Sebastopol, Principal 
Arthur L. Shull writes: ‘‘We do not 
know whether our plan is entirely 
new, but to the best of our knowledge 
we know of no other school that is 
handling its school paper as we are 
conducting ours at present. Briefly, 
our plan is for the journalism class 
to get the news ready to be read over 
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the air at a definite time each day. 
Some student then acts as the editor 
for the day and reads the news to the 
entire school. Naturally, we handle 
mainly school news or news of the 
local community. Last year the stu- 
dent who read the news came from 
the public speaking class. 

‘*In connection with our journal- 
ism work the class sometimes listens 
to news as broadcast over KPO at 
9:00 a.m., and following the broad- 
east discusses the news heard. We 
put the question of continuing or 
discontinuing the school news broad- 
east to a vote of our faculty and re- 
ceived an almost unanimous vote to 
continue the broadeast. So, at least 
in the minds of the faculty members, 
this would be classed as successful in 
our school.’’ 


Co-ordinating Council of Youth 
Agencies Organized in Modesto 


A Co-ordinating Council of Youth 
Agencies has been organized in Mo- 
desto, according to a communication 
received from Grace M. Davis, vice- 
principal of the Modesto High School. 
The council, which was sponsored by 
the local Adult Council of Social and 
Health Agencies, has one representa- 
tive from each youth organization in 
the community. It has the approval 
and aid of leaders of community ac- 
tivities, including the mayor, the pro- 
bation officers, the police department, 
and the juvenile judge. 

Surveys which have been made, or 
wil! be made, include recreational sur- 
veys of the upper elementary grades, 
of the high school, of the rural schools, 
and of church attendance. Studies 
will also be made of the budgets of 
high school and junior college girls 
and of the reading and health habits 
of high school students. One map 
will be constructed to locate the va- 
eant lots and empty warehouses in the 
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community which might be used for 
neighborhood recreation ; another map 
will be made showing the location of 
all the school children of Modesto. 
Together these maps should be useful 
in locating playgrounds and in plan- 
ning recreation for children of vari- 
ous ages. 


The council also plans studies of 
juvenile delinquency and of traffic 
accidents involving juveniles. The 
entire community is interested in the 
activities of the council and is plan- 
ning to promote those interests in 
every possible way. 


Use of Busses at Oroville 
Complicates Home Study 


The problem of home study is com- 
plicated in many rural schools and is 
much more severe than in communities 
where pupils can easily and quickly 
reach the schools from their homes. 


| 








fessions: 
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California College of Arts and Crafts 


(FORMERLY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS) 


Spring Term Opens January 11, 1937 


] The California College of Arts and Crafts offers to serious young people with 
artistic abilities the opportunity to develop these talents and to prepare them- 
selves for congenial and remunerative life work in the following art pro- 


APPLIED ARTS—Poster and advertising art, costume design, interior 


decoration, illustration, design, the crafts, etc. 


FINE ARTS —Portraiture, landscape, mural painting, and sculpture. 


ART EDUCATION —Teaching the arts and crafts in California high 


schools and junior colleges. A teacher-training course leading to the degree, 
Bachelor of Art Education, and teaching credentials in art. 


Beautiful 4-acre campus in heart of Oakland. . . . Strong faculty. . . . Excellent 
equipment for the various arts and crafts subjects. . . . Moderate tuitions. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, President 


Principal James C. Nisbet of the 
Oroville Union High School describes 
his situation thus: The home study 
problem is a tough one for schools like 
ours. Two hundred fifty of the 600- 
odd students come in on busses, some 
as far as 25 to 30 miles, and many 
walk as far as two or three miles to 
the bus. Many leave home by 7 in the 
morning and do not get home till 
around 5:30 at night. I feel that this 
is just about a day’s work and that 
we cannot expect much home work 
from them. By the time they do their 
chores and have their evening meal 
they should be ready for bed. 

‘‘We have tried to give time for 
study in school. We have adopted a 
schedule whereby each teacher has a 
particular night which he can use for 
his subject assignment. Other teach- 
ers can assign work, but it must be 
very little, if any. This doesn’t work 
100 per cent, but I think it helps.’’ 


e OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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tan High School, Los Angeles. 

Epwin Ray Compton, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools. 

CuHartes M. Dennis, Director of Music, 
City Public Schools, San Francisco. 

Howarp K. Dickson, Head of Department 
of Agriculture, Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, Bakersfield. 

Marcaret Girpner, Librarian, Galileo High 
School, San Francisco. 

Rosert Epwarp Harris, Department of 
Publications, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. 

Wa ter R. Hepner, President, San Diego 
State College, San Diego. 

Merton E. Huu, Professor of Education 
and Director of Admissions, University 
of California, Berkeley, and University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

Caro F. Hovious, Head of English De- 
partment, San Benito County High 
School, Hollister. 

CecetiA Irvine, Head of Economics and 
History Department, University High 
Schogl, West Los Angeles. 

Water V. Kautrers, Foreign Languages, 
Stanford University. 

Wiuuiam J. Kropp, | of Instruc- 
tion in Senior High Schools and Junior 
College, Long Beach. 


GERTRUDE LAws, Bureau of Parent Educa- 
tion, State Board of Education, Los An- 
geles. 

J. Murray Les, Director, Department of 
Curriculum and Research, Burbank City 
Schools, Burbank. 


Grorce I. Linn, Science Instructor, Sacra- 
mento Senior High School, Sacramento. 

G. C. Mann, Chief of Division of Adult 
and Continuation Education, State Board 
of Education, Los Angeles. 

Merie Let McGinnis, Speech Arts, Hunt- 
ington Park High School. 

Mrs. EpitrH Murpny, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, San Francisco City Schools. 

AmpsrosE R. Nicnors, Principal, Technical 
High School, San Jose. 

CLaupE E. Nimart, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, Los Angeles City Schools. 
ANNE Norwoop, English and Dramatics, 

Monterey Union High School. 

Acnes E. Peterson, Principal, John Muir 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Hore Lee Porter, Librarian, South Pasa- 
dena High School, South Pasadena. 

JosePHINE V. Rauscu, Supervisor of So- 
cial Science, Board of Education, San 
Francisco. 

Wiuwiam A. Situ, Associate Professor 
of Education, (Secondary Education), 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

H. J. Snook, Life Sciences, Stockton High 
School, Stockton. 

C. C. TrintincHaAM, Assistant County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 240 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles. 

L. A. Witutiams, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Heten L. Wirt, Department of Dramatics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 











CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Incorporated under the Laws of California as a non-profit association. 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


MrmToNn NEWMARK 
Crocker Building, San Francisco 


Association of California Secondary School 
Principals, Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, Presi- 
dent, 3625 North Broadway, Los Angeles; 
Harry G. Hansell, Secretary, 2694 Twenty- 
third Avenue, San Francisco. 


California Teachers Association: 

Bay Section: Mrs. Ada V. Withrew, 
President, 129 Page Street, San Jose; E. 
G. Gridley, Secretary, 2163 Center Street, 
Berkeley. 

Northern Section: Charles K. Price, 
President, Orland; Mrs. Portia F. Moss, 
Secretary, Auburn. 
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Brewer's 








An up-to-date, complete, and teachable textbook for the guidance 
or orientation class. Dr. Brewer, a leader in the vocational 
guidance movement since its beginning, simplifies vocational 
choice for the student. Occupations stresses, also, the social 
aspects of vocational information, presenting simple civics, 
ethics and economics. 





From The Christian Science Monitor: “ ‘Occupations’ is thought- 
provoking, fresh in presentation, and what is more, good reading. 
It is something more than a textbook, for it could easily be used 
by young people for personal study. . . . The illustrations will 
strike a child as the real thing, by the way.”—Millicent J. Taylor. 








From the Dean of the School of Education, Boston University: 
“This new book is the best that I have seen in the field . . . and 
I can recommend it in all sincerity.”"—Jesse B. Davis. 


CIRCULAR No. 745 


GINN AND COMPANY 
45 Second Street, San Francisco, California | 




















NEW! 





VOCATIONS 
THROUGH 


PROBLEMS 








EDMONSON 
AND 
DONDINEAU 





The modern course in vocations for upper junior high school 
grades... 


. . . based on the problem-method, so successfully used in the 
authors’ CIVICS THROUGH PROBLEMS. 


. Offering basic information on a wide range of the princi- 
pal occupations of today, and taking into account social and 
economic trends that have created new fields and that have 
modified old ones. 


. . easily adaptable, through its problems and organization, 


to local, community, and individual interests. 


. . affording every opportunity to the pupil to analyse his 


interests and abilities, and to guide him in making a decision. 


Statistics are from recent government sur- 
veys and studies in agriculture, labor and 
industry. 


ADAPTABLE FOR ONE-SEMESTER COURSES 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 350 Mission St., San Francisco 














“National Heckle Hour” 


Under this title the Reader’s Digest for June, 1936, tells the interesting 
story of America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 1935-36 series. This article 
includes the information that the Women’s National Radio Committee, repre- 
senting 20,000,000 women, had voted the Town Meeting the best educational 
radio program of the year. 


You are now invited to attend the 1936-37 series in New York over the 
NBC Blue Network every Thursday at 6:30 p.m. Pacific Standard Time. But 
whether you tune in or not, you may secure each discussion in pamphlet form, 
edited by Dr. Lyman Bryson of Columbia University. The following dis- 
cussions are now available: 
































No. 1—Public Opinion And The Town Meeting Idea (Nov. 5) 

No. 2—Do We Need Uniform Divorce And Marriage Laws? 
(Nov. 12) 

No. 3—What Price Must Be Paid For Peace? (Nov. 19) 

No. 4—Music And The Public—A Symposium (Nov. 26) 

No. 5—Reciprocal Tariffs and Economic Recovery (Dec. 3) 

No. 6—The Problem Of Social Security (Dec. 10) 


Some of the other topics scheduled for the winter and spring follow: 


| 
Can Business Absorb Our Unemployed? 
Transportation and Public Convenience 
Do We Need A Federal Minimum Wage Law? 
Should Capital Punishment Be Abolished? 
Should Labor Unions Be Incorporated? 
Should The New Deal Farm Program Be Continued? | 
Youth Offers Some Solutions—A Symposium 
Drama As A Social Force In American Life 
Literature Versus Journalism In A Democracy 





We suggest you place a standing order for each of the 21 pamphlets as 
they are issued, including those now available. The postpaid price is 10 cents 
each, or $2.10 for the entire set of the 1936-37 series. Many high schools 
have already sent in their subscriptions for several copies of each pamphlet. 


If you want vigorous debate on our biggest problems by recognized 
leaders of American life and thought, by all means tune in on America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, and also subscribe for the inexpensive printed pamphlets. 


se) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI 











——— ere 
California College of Arts and Crafts 


(FORMERLY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS) 


Spring Term Opens January 11, 1937 


The California College of Arts and Crafts offers to serious young people with 
artistic abilities the opportunity to develop these talents and to prepare them- 
ae for congenial and remunerative life work in the following art pro- 
essions: 


APPLIED ARTS—Poster and advertising art, costume design, interior 


decoration, illustration, design, the érafts, etc. 


FINE ARTS —Portraiture, landscape, mural painting, and sculpture. 
ART EDUCATION —Teaching the arts and crafts in California high 


schools and junior colleges. A teacher-training course leading to the degree, 
Bachelor of Art Education, and teaching credentials in art. 


Beautiful 4-acre campus in heart of Oakland. . . . Strong faculty. . . . Excellent 
equipment for the various arts and crafts subjects. . . . Moderate tuitions. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, President 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE. e 








School Bulletins 
School Journals 
School Annuals 





We convert Teachers’ “Hobby Manuscripts” 
into Finely Printed Booklets . . . Genuinely 
Bound for Generations of Reference 


1412-14 WEST 
12th STREET 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 




















A SPECIAL SERVICE 
FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AND 
LIBRARIANS 
We have the largest stock of 
BUSINESS, TECHNICAL, 


INDUSTRIAL and SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS in the WEST 


We stock the more important Books of the 


following publishers: 
American Institute of Accountants 
American Technical Society 


a ton Century Compan 
Toe ended Caen d 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


] Co. 

Brookings Institution 

Bruce Publishing Company 
pany 








Studio Publications, Inc. 
Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
University of Pennsylvania Press 
D. Van Nostrand Company 

Press. Inc 


Vanguard e x 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Williams z Wilkins Co. 
a7 





CALIFORNIA NEWS 


Oakland High Teachers 
Become Members 


Eighty-seven members of the faculty 
of Oakland High School are members 
of the California Society of Second- 
ary Education, and two of these hold 
life memberships in the Society. This 
is essentially the same record which 
has been maintained for the last four 
or five years. 

Berkeley High School approaches 
the record of the Oakland school with 
fifty memberships to date. 


Building Program 
Started at L.A.J.C. 


Construction of three buildings, the 
first step in a ten-year construction 
program of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, was begun the middle of Oc- 
tober. These first three buildings are 
the library and the chemistry and 
biology units. It is expected that they 
will be completed in time for occu- 
pancy at the time of the reopening of 
school next September. 

Other buildings will follow at the 
rate of one or two a year until the 
building program is completed in 
1946. 


Leuzinger High Lists 
Successful New Courses 


Practices which have been particu- 
larly suecessful in the Leuzinger High 
School of Inglewood are, according to 
Mrs. Ruth U. Darsie, vice-principal, 





We have a special service for SCHOOLS, 
LIBRARIES, and Users of Technical, Indus- 
trial, Scientific, and Business Books. I 
we haven't the book you want we wil 


‘an orientation class required of all 
9B boys and girls, a home economics 
eS ie ee »< _alleecadiiaaas| class for boys, and an applied science 
« course (both chemistry and physics) 
Technical Book Company particularly for upper class home- 
’ 432 MARKET STREET making curriculum girls, which we 
Board of Trade Building feel will prove more satisfactory than 
SAN FRANCISCO the old household chemistry class 

often required.’’ 














